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O definite advance has been made during the 
N week with regard to the settlement of the 
Italian claims. Signor Orlando has stated 

his case—in becomingly moderate language—to the 
Italian Parliament, which has given him the expected 
vote of confidence ; but that carries the case no further 
so far as Italy’s Allies are concerned. If Italy were 
shown to be unanimous, it would do nothing to con- 
vince the rest of the world of the justice or the expedi- 
ency of her claims; it would merely show the facility 
with which Italian public opinion is affected by con- 
siderations entirely foreign to the principles on which 
we all hope to see the new Europe established. Few 
people in this country can profess to have full or first- 
hand knowledge of the precise merits of the issue in so 
far as it is a local race question. But essentially it is 
not a local race question. This is proved by the fact 
that Fiume was not demanded by Italy either in 1915, 
when she was in a position to ask almost any price for 
her projected participation in the war, or in 1918 in the 
course of the informal conferences with the Southern 
Slavs. The truth is that Italy did not object to Fiume 
being an Austro-Hungarian port; she objects to its 
being a Croatian port ; a distinction which, on national- 
istic grounds at any rate, she is not entitled to draw. It 
is evidently on other grounds of a strategic and commer- 
cial nature that she has changed her attitude. Signor 
Orlando, however, has done nothing in Rome to destroy 
the possibility of a compromise; on the contrary, he 
may perhaps have strengthened his own hands to 
make concessions on certain points on which, without 
a renewed vote of confidence, he would not have dared 
to yield. ,There seem at least to be some grounds for 
hoping that this interpretation of his recent proceedings 
may be the correct one. Any other, after all, would be 





a poor tribute to his ‘atienaetibie ; which in the past 


he has amply demonstrated. 
* * * 

By the time these lines appear the draft terms of 
peace should be in the hands of the German delegates, 
and in a fortnight we shall know whether the era of 
peace is indeed about to begin or whether we must 
look forward to a long period of neither peace nor war, 
with our armies undemobilised, our trade and industry 
still half paralysed and Germany drifting into chaos. 
The able Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
in a despatch which, unhappily, is almost as convine- 
ing as it is pessimistic, definitely commits himself to 
the view that it is “ highly improbable "’ that Germany 
will sign the peace even after discussion, since any 
representative German Government would rather sur- 
render office than agree to sign away even for a period 
the liberties of the inhabitants of the Saar Valley and 
of Dantzig. It would be a mistake, of course, to forget 
that it is greatly to the advantage of the Germans to 
create an impression of this sort in advance of the 
Versailles negotiations. But even when all allowances 
have been made on this account, there seems to remain 
a considerable substratum of intrinsic probability in 
the forecast. The prospects of an early peace are still 
very far from being unclouded. 

* * * 

The same correspondent recorded on Wednesday an 
important conversation with Count Bernstorff, whose 
influence in Berlin ever since the revolution has been 
very great. If the record of his proceedings in America 
during the war had not made him an impossible candi- 
date for the post, he would almost certainly now be 
Germany’s leading representative at Versailles. The 
Count does not deny the justice of France’s claim to be 
compensated in kind for the destruction of her coal 
mines, but he argues that it is neither fair nor practicable 
to place the whole burden of the tribute on a single 
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district merely because it lies adjacent to the French 
frontier. He holds that such a course will lead to 
insoluble labour troubles, and suggests instead that 
Germany should be required to deliver to France a 
fixed quantity of coal per annum, and should be per- 
mitted to distribute the burden over the various coal- 
fields of the country. It is an alternative that appears 
at least to be worth discussing. France naturally and 
properly wishes to obtain the fullest possible security 
for the delivery of the coal. But will a system of 
terminable political control in the Saar Valley give her 
any real security ? We do not know whether in the 
German miners there is anything of that spirit which 
lived in Lorraine after it was forcibly torn from France ; 
but if there is, the new French mine-managers will not 
have an enviable task. Labour opinion in France itself 
will—after a time at any rate—prevent physical com- 
pulsion being applied to the German workers, and 
without such compulsion how are the latter to be forced 
to produce the coal which the French Government 


counts on getting ? 
* * * 


The Commission which was appointed to advise the 
Peace Conference on the question of punishing the 
Kaiser and other enemy individuals, whether for 
war-making or for treaty-breaking or for war-crimes, 
has very sensibly recommended that no judicial action 
could be fitly taken on the first two grounds. Satisfied 
as we may be that Germany made the war, and that her 
rulers incur the gravest moral condemnation for it, 
we must recognise the difference between legality and 
morality. The world’s sense of justice would not be 
stimulated but affronted by a retrospective attempt 
to convert moral offences into legal ones years after they 
had been committed. For this reason the Commission 
seems right in deciding against any trial of the culprits, 
not only on the charge of originating the war, which 
involves a tangle of personal and constitutional problems, 
but even on that of treaty-breaking, which in regard to 
the infringement of Belgian neutrality is perfectly 
clear-cut and straightforward. There remained the 
question of “ war-crimes’’—such enemy acts as the 
sinking of hospital-ships, the shooting of Captain Fryatt, 
the Lille deportations, or the prison-camp horrors ; 
which are governed by recognised laws and penalties. 
The actual perpetrators of these offences can be tried by 
court-martial, and we imagine will be; the French 
have already made certain arrests. But if a court- 
martialled officer pleads that he merely acted on orders, 
the inquiry moves forward to the source of the orders, 
and may thus ultimately be brought to the highest 
personages, with the ex-Kaiser at their top. When you 
reached them, you would not have left the sphere of 
legality, but you would rather exceed the competence 
of a mere court-martial. It is to meet this case that the 
Commission recommend a special International Tribunal 
of the highest distinction, before which they would have 
the ex-Kaiser arraigned. The dissent of the United 
States and Japan from the recommendation is based on 
a view of the personal immunity of monarchs, which 
Europeans, generally speaking, do not share. 

* + * 

On the face of it, the military situation in Russia is 
changing. The newspaper headlines, instead of threat- 
ening “ Another Kut,” are celebrating “‘ The Tide of 
Victory.” Though Denikin is out of the running, 


Kolchak is reported to be still advancing in spite of 
the thaw, whilst Finns are moving on Petrograd. The 
latter is not specially important, and the Bolsheviks 
are already reported to have evacuated the city, but 
if the Kolchak movement continues successfully, it 
will of course threaten the very heart of the Bolshevik 
power. It is notoriously difficult to get any really 
reliable knowledge of the situation in Russia, even at 
a given moment—which is one of the strongest argu- 
ments against external interference; but it is still 
more difficult to prophesy. The Bolsheviks are calling 
up a large number of fresh recruits, and will presumably 
concentrate against the threatened Eastern front ; 
but whether the Red Army is what it was two months 
ago, and can digest the new levies, it is impossible 
to guess. There has probably never been an important 
campaign concerning even the fundamental military 
factors of which so little was known outside. The 
political factors, however, are known, and are such that, 
for our part, we shall not be inclined to believe in the 
likelihood of Kolchak’s eventual success until he has 
achieved it. 
* * *x 

The Central Hull by-election left so little doubt 
as to the general and pronounced swing of public opinion 
towards the Left, that though the Liberal organisers 
in Aberdeen did not expect to win the seat in a three- 
cornered fight, their victory caused little surprise. 
Meanwhile, in face of this demonstration of the popu- 
larity of Liberal-Labour views, the Coalition Government 
pursues the undistinguished tenor of its way, and 
produces a typically Unionist Budget. We are to have 
Imperial Preference—on a harmless and _ ineffective 
seale, it is true; the War Profits tax is to be reduced 
from 80 per cent. to 40 per cent.; there is to be no 
capital levy, nor any increase in the income-tax, and 
practically the whole of the new revenue is to be raised 
by indirect taxation. Naturally these proposals were 
welcome enough, as the Times says, “to a House com- 
posed largely of business men.” Naturally, too, 
amongst organs of public opinion outside the House, 
it is only the Morning Post that waxes enthusiastic. 
If the Excess Profits Duty had been reduced to 60 per 
cent. the “ business men” would have been reasonably 
pleased and satisfied. The extra 20 per cent. reduction 
came as a most pleasant windfall to them, and should 
go far to re-establish Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity in 
business circles. But we imagine that some of the 
Government’s supporters, especially the Coalition 
Liberals, must be feeling a little uneasy. For, the 
coupon having gone, they must fall back on the Liberal 
programme if they wish to be re-elected, and they 
will find it perhaps a little difficult to explain away, 
to the satisfaction of Liberal and Labour electors, 
their support of such a measure as Mr. Chamberlain’s 


new Budget. 
2 * * 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George, who will no doubt 
contrive personally to accept no responsibility for his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget, has taken an 
opportunity of assuming all possible responsibility for 
the programme of his Minister of Labour. In a long 
letter addressed to Sir Robert Horne, he not only 
accepts the principle of a universal 48-hour week— 
with such exceptions as are generally recognised to 
be necessary—but announces that a Bill is already 
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being “drafted which will give practical effect to the 
principle, “at a very early date.” He also accepts 
the principle of a Legal Minimum Wage to be applied 
to all industries, and announces the appointment of 
a Commission to work out the practical details with a 
view to legislation. He refers to the question of unem- 
ployment as a very urgent and important problem, 
and proposes that provision against it shall be extended 
—without referring to the present “ abuse”’ of unem- 
ployment benefit of which we hear so much. Here 
are the beginnings presumably of the Lloyd-George 
social programme ; not very startling beginnings cer- 
tainly, but doubtless an earnest of many more promises 
to come. But why, if he has time to write letters from 
Paris, did he not write one to Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
welcoming the latter’s proposal to halve the Excess 


Profits Duty ? 
* * * 


The name of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman, editor 
of the Bombay Chronicle, has appeared not infrequently 
in the Indian news, especially since the Home Rule 
movement entered upon its more exciting stage. During 
the period of Mrs. Besant’s internment in 1917, for 
example, his paper was in sharp conflict with the 
Government, and when the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Bills began he became joint leader with Mr. 
Gandhi of the Satyaraghis in the passive resistance 
movement which so speedily passed into the militant 
stage. Mr. Horniman has been accorded a noteworthy 
distinction. By order of Sir George Lloyd, confirmed by 
the Viceroy, he is to be shipped to England imme- 
diately. Alone among English journalists Mr. Horniman 
has come out for complete self-government without 
delay, and he has fought the fight with so much vivacity, 
resource, and power of voice and pen that it is little 
wonder the Government regards him as an embarrass- 
ment. His deportation comes at a time when order is 
restored in Western India, and, if we may believe the 
official reports, the Punjab is sullenly settling down 
under military rule. The event will create intense excite- 
ment in India, this being the first occasion since the 
transfer of the Government from the Company to the 
Crown when an Englishman has been marked for 
spectacular punishment in connection with his cham- 
pionship of the cause of radical reform in India. 

* * * 

The Egyptian trouble has subsided, as we supposed 
it would, now that General Allenby’s concessions have 
left the Cairo agitators without a special. grievance. 
Order has been restored in the provinces and most of 
the recalcitrant native officials have returned to work. 
Unfortunately, owing, it is said, to the prolongation of 
the officials’ strike, the country is again without a Min- 
istry. It would be interesting to hear Rushdi Pasha’s 
own version of the reasons for this second resignation, 
which comes at such an unlucky moment in the interests 
of his country. At the time of writing no Egyptian 
has been found to take Rushdi Pasha’s place, and it is 
difficult to understand—probably owing to the activity 
of the Censor—what are the precise difficulties in the 
way. With regard to the extreme severity of the 
Egyptian censorship, which has frequently been noticed 
in these columns, the Times, in a leading article on 
April 28th, referred to the “ past extraordinary folly of the 
censorship in Egypt, which ever since 1914 has been the 
most incompetent, the most inept, and the most savagely 


ruthless censorship in any country under British control, 
not excepting Mesopotamia.” This is strong language, 
but not, we believe, stronger than is deserved. The 
directors of the Bombay Chronicle are reported to have 
decided to cease publication rather than agree to the 
humiliation of submitting all matter to the Censor before 
printing it; but this has been a commonplace of the 
Egyptian censorship from the beginning, with the 
difference that instead of dealing with Englishmen, as 
in India, British editors in Egypt have frequently been 
ordered to submit their articles to Syrian officials, whose 
English is Babu English. If this and other startling 
features of the Egyptian censorship have been heard so 
little of in the past, it is because the first rule of the 
Egyptian Censor is that no reference whatever must be 
made to him, and his victims are, therefore, unable to 
utter a complaint ! 
* * * 

If the governing classes had the deliberate intention 
of bringing the honours system into disrepute, they 
could not do other than produce lists of new creations 
and elevations such as the “‘ New Year ”’ list just issued. 
One would have thought that the advantages of gilding 
the pill to the public were so obvious that, granted that 
titles will anyhow be given to nonentities and undesir- 
ables, steps would on every occasion be taken to sprinkle 
the lists with names of some distinction or celebrity. 
But this time, as so often before, those who like to see 
the State recognising merit, have to console themselves 
by supposing that the honoured, whom they do not 
know about, may be, in a quiet way, worthier than 
those about whom they do know. The journalists, 
hunting for something noteworthy in the long list, 
were all compelled to fasten upon the talented Sir 
Harry Lauder. We may add that the Government's 
assurances, given after great pressure, that in future, 
we should always be officially told on what ground a 
man has been given a title have proved, as we thought 
they would, humbug. It seems that our curiosity 
should be satisfied when we are told that a new peer 
or baronet has been rewarded for “ Public services !"’ 
Better the old silence than such impudent evasiveness 
as this. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—People often ask 
whether Sinn Fein is gaining or losing popular favour. 
In the absence of by-elections there is no very obvious 
test which can be applied. My own impression, for what 
it may be worth, is that viewed as a definite political 
programme the bulk of the population never put much 
faith in it, and has now less than ever. Madame 
Marckievicz has declared that if President Wilson 
fails to bring about a settlement, “ they had another 
solution—namely, the Bolshevist rising in Russia.” 
And another Sinn Fein orator recently assured his 
audience that “if all countries failed there was one 
country which would stand by Ireland to the bitter 
end, and that was Russia.” Now, the Irish countryman 
may not be very well versed in the affairs of Europe ; 
but he has plenty of common-sense ; and people who 
talk this sort of nonsense do not raise themselves in his 
esteem, even though he may give them an encouraging 
cheer or two. But Sinn Fein, after all, is not so much a 
policy or a party as a mood. And so long as the Irish 
people are in their present mood of anger and distrust 
of all British statesmen and of all those whom these have 
in various ways compromised, so long will Sinn Fein 
have the heart, if not the mind, of the country. 
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THE PROFITEER’S BUDGET 


HE note of the Budget is its temporary and 
make-shift character, with an avoidance of any 
resolute grasping of the financial and currency 
difficulties by which we are beset. But the public 

will be the most lenient of Mr. Chamberlain’s critics. At 
Budget times we are all conscious of ourselves as tax- 
payers, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer who might 
have raised the Income Tax is thought to let us off 
lightly when he merely puts another eighteenpence a 
bottle on whiskey. An increase of thirty per cent. in 
the Death Duties, entirely concentrated on estates 
exceeding £15,000, disturbs the minds only of one in a 
hundred thousand, and so rapidly has public opinion 
come round that no one thinks it at all unreasonable 
for the Government to take as much as forty per cent. 
of the largest fortunes. To Gladstone—even to Lord 
St. Aldwyn—this would have seemed a measure of 
sheer confiscation. What in this department Mr. 
Chamberlain has left to be done by the first Chancellor 
of broad mental grasp is principally to reverse the basis : 
to pronounce for the abolition of inheritance, except 
to the extent of the socially expedient family accumu- 
lation (the home, the paraphernalia and the hoard), 
which ought to become universal, a steeply graduated 
proportion of the surplus passing to the community 
as a whole. We ought, in fact, in each case to con- 
sider how much should be left, not how much should be 
taken. But no one expected anything of the sort 
from Mr. Chamberlain. 


The worst blot on the Budget, though in the present 
House of Commons easily its most popular feature, is 
the halving of the Excess Profits Duty, without the 
slightest security for any reduction whatever of the tax 
on the consumer which these excess profits impose. 
There was nothing in the Excess Profits Duty to raise 
profits or prices, and there is nothing in its reduction 
to lower them. The consuming public is now, as an 
incidental result of the capitalist system, being made 
to pay more than is required to produce and distribute 
its commodities to the extent (as the Excess Profits 
Duty itself demonstrates) of several hundred millions 
of pounds per annum. The Exchequer has _ been 
getting 80 per cent. of this (less an extensive series of 
allowances). For the ensuing year it is to get only 
40 per cent. of the amount—with the result of putting 
into the pockets of a few tens of thousands of firms, 
which are already doing very well, something in the 
nature of a hundred millions sterling. No wonder 
the Budget is popular with the Federation of British 
Industries and with the very large proportion of dis- 
tinctively ‘“‘capitalist’’ members that characterises 
the present House of Commons. It is worth while 
giving one example of the operation of this substantial 
bonus to the more successful businessinterests which is 
part of the price for the Coalition majority at the 
Election. We have learnt from the Coal Controller's 
Department, in its evidence before the Coal Industry 
Commission, that the last half-a-crown per ton that was 
added to the fixed price for coal amounted to a tax 
on the consumers of twenty-five millions sterling per 
annum. Of this sum the more successful and ler 
colliery owners got for their shareholders a net bonus 
of about one million and a quarter pounds ;_ three times 
that sum was distributed to the poorer and less successful 
collieries in order to prevent their dividends from 
falling, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer pocketed, 
in Excess Profits Duty, twenty millions sterling. We 
are still paying that additional half-a-crown, per ton 
for coal, and we shall certainly go on doing so. But now, 


under Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget, the Exchequer will 
get only ten instead of twenty millions out of it, and the 
quite unnecessary gift to the shareholders in the richer 
and more prosperous collieries—which was admitted 


to be scandalous and unjustified when it was only a 
million and a quarter—will now be increased to three 
or four times that amount. Why should every coal 
consumer in the kingdom, industrial as well as domestic, 
be compelled, by the combined effect of the fixed price 
for coal and the halving of the Excess Profits Duty, to 
put this large sum annually into the pockets of the 
owners not even of the poorer but of the richest col- 
lieries ? 

We see the effect clearly in this case of coal because 
there is known to be a fixed price, and because the facts 
have been revealed by that wonderful enlightener, the 
Coal Industry Commission. But it is not coal only 
of which the price is fixed, nor is the prescription of a 
price in excess of any necessary cost of production 
always done by a Government Department. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has presumably had by 
this time, although his speech showed no sign of his 
having read it, the Report of the Committee which the 
Minister of Reconstruction set up upon the prevalence 
of Trusts and Combinations in this country, and the 
manner in which the consumer can be protected against 
them. It is currently stated that this Committee 
found that trusts and combinations had suddenly 
become rampant in this country; that hardly any 
great industry was now free from them; that prices 
were “ regulated ” to an extent that the public does not 
even suspect, and that we can no longer rely on “ free 
competition ’’ to prevent the exaction from the consumer 
of unnecessarily high prices. It is just this moment, 
in face of such a report, and without providing any 
safeguard for the consumer—without requiring any 
diminution of profit or price—that Mr. Chamberlain 
chooses to make a present of a hundred millions or so, 
in a single year, not to the whole business world, 
but to those in it who are already the more prosperous ; 
and in proportion not to their public service or to the 
amount of their work, or even to the extent of their 
turnover, but actually in the most improvident way, 
namely, in proportion to their profits. To him that 
hath shall be given. This ought to be known as the 
Profiteers’ Budget, conceded to them by the caretaker, 
whom Mr. Lloyd George put in temporarily to “ mind 
the shop.” 

To Mr. Adamson, as Leader of the Opposition, it 
fell to follow the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
the Leader of the Labour Party courageously and 
explicitly condemned all the leading features of the 
Budget. There ought to have been a real financial 
stocktaking. There should have been, not an increase, 
but a huge reduction of the nation’s indebtedness by 
a large levy on private fortunes. (Will it be credited 
that Mr. Chamberlain apparently still believes that a 
levy on capital for the purpose of repaying the National 
Debt would diminish the aggregate amount of capital ?) 
The Labour Party objects to the pretence of Imperial 
Preference by which the Chancellor loses three millions 
a year without accomplishing any substantial diversion of 
trade from our Allies to our Dominions—if such a step 
were in itself desirable. It will not conduce to allay 
Labour discontents that, out of some forty million 

unds extra taxation for 1919-20, thirty-seven millions 
is to be levied on beer and spirits, whilst pay is 
only contributing one-tenth of the sum. Finally, it is 
not worthy of our statesmanship to be still diluting the 
currency by the issue of Treasury Notes at a greater 
rate per week than even during the military operations. 
The Government issued exactly a hundred million 
pounds of such notes during 1918-19; and apparently 
these “assignats,” of which there are already 
£349,000,000 worth in circulation, are now being _ 
out at the rate of five million pounds per week! The 
aggregate note issue has risen from £214,000,000 to 
£540,000,000, whilst the growth in cheques has also 
been unexpectedly great. We are clearly not getting 
back to “ normal” conditions and lower prices. 
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THE LEAGUE IN BEING 


E live in a bare and frigid age. On Monday at 
the Plenary Session of the great Conference of 
Paris, in the Great Banqueting Hall at the 
Quai d’Orsay, the League of Nations that is 
to end war and bring a new era upon earth was born. 
It was born in an austere, a businesslike, a frigid and 
bare manner. Of all the States represented, only little 
Panama and Honduras from across the Atlantic felt 
that the birth of perpetual peace should be welcomed 
with something more than formal phrases. They rose 
in their places and expressed their approval at great 
length. At this, we read, “a distinct restlessness was 
noticeable in the highest quarters”: the Prime Minister 
of England hurriedly left the room; the President 
of the United States of America got up and walked over 
to a friend; and the Prime Minister of Australia 
imitated the President of the United States of America. 
When Panama and Honduras had finished their ora- 
tions, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes resumed their seats, 
and the Conference at once went on “to the next 
business on the agenda.” 

The manners at international conferences, it will be 
seen, are peculiar. The incident could only have 
taken place in the 20th century: it reflects the temper 
of our age, and, what is more important, our attitude 
towards the League. The world is disillusioned, and 
the high and generous hopes which once surrounded 
the League idea have largely vanished. It no longer 
likes to talk of perpetual peace, and, when it looks 
round upon Fiume and Dantzig and Teschen and Lem- 
berg and the embattled frontiers of Russia and far- 
distant Shantung, it prefers no longer to talk of either 
a war or a League that will end war. The Covenant 
must be discussed and examined in the same disillu- 
sioned and businesslike manner in which it was passed 
by the Conference. Now that the full text is before us, 
we may note that, in merely formal drafting, it is an 
immense improvement upon the original document. 
Most of the articles have been rearranged and reworded ; 
the confusion, ambiguities, and haziness have dis- 
appeared, and it is now a logical and intelligible conven- 
tion. So much for its formal wording and arrange- 
ment, which, as the historian well knows, are by no 
means negligible ; for, if we are ever to get a new era 
in international relations, the very first innovation must 
be that States, signing agreements, must define in plain 
and unambiguous language the obligations which they 
undertake and the rights which they acquire. The 
world wants no more “solemn guarantees ” in words 
which left both guarantor and guaranteed doubtful 
as to what was in fact guaranteed. 

In substance, as we noted last week, the Covenant 
now adopted differs in only one important point from 
the original draft, and the amendment, which makes it 
possible to admit Germany and Russia both into the 
League and into the Council, is a great improvement. 
Viewing the Covenant in its final form as a whole, one 
sees instantly why it is surrounded with a faint halo 
of disillusionment and has been welcomed with mild 
enthusiasm and some suspicion. It contains the ana- 
tomy of a real League of Nations: it is like an X-Ray 
photograph of a League; you can trace with some 
difficulty all the bones, there is even the dim adum- 
bration of the flesh and blood, the sinews, veins, and 
arteries of a league of peace ;_ the trained eye may even 
detect the faint outline of all the vital organs of a pacific 
international society. But this is all in outline, faint 
and dim when measured by the standard of hope and 
desire, and at the crucial points the draftsmen of the 
League have used hesitating pencils. The lines of an 
international authority have not been firmly or boldly 
drawn ; the Assembly is an unsatisfactory compromise 
between an Executive and a Legislature; there is 
only a shadow of an International Court of Justice ; 


the problem of disarmament is shirked; the crucial 
sanction of the League is shadowy. Moreover, the old 
and the new scars and wounds of international society 
are too obviously reproduced in the anatomy of the 
League, and the world has still to learn whether the 
Covenant conceals only one of the old, unstable alliances, 
or whether it is capable of healing the scars and wounds 
and of creating a real and universal League. 

The truth is of course that wise men are always more 
inclined to weep than to rejoice when a child is born 
into the world. The birth of a child or of a League is 
the birth not of an actuality but of a potentiality. 
No sane man will prophesy whether the newborn infant 
is going to become a Shakespeare or a Southey, a V.C. 
or a C.O.; all he will do is to thank God that it has 
the right number of hands and feet, and keep to himself 
his doubts as to the shape of its nose. The same 
applies to the League; it has not sprung, like Athene, 
from the side of Zeus; it is a weakly infant, born 
painfully of very human parents in Paris, and some of 
those who have been present at its birth have perhaps 
not looked forward to its appearance with any great 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless. anyone examining its general 
description in its birth certificate, the Covenant, will 
find some cause for astonishment and congratulation. 
Four years, three years, even two years ago, the most 
optimistic would hardly have hoped to see even the 
principles of international relationship, which are 
enshrined in the Covenant, publicly proclaimed by the 
world’s statesmen. You have only to compare its 
principles and its provisions with the protocols and 
conventions of the Hague Conference of 1907 to see 
that the world has taken many steps forward in the 
last twelve years. The right angle of vision from which 
to approach the League is this: what are the rights 
and obligations which the Covenant creates for the 
members of the League with the object of securing the 
world’s peace, preventing aggression, and ensuring 
that international relations will be conducted in accord- 
ance with a minimum of right and justice and law ? 
The Covenant accepts the principles which were worked 
out in these columns nearly four years ago, and provides 
a framework, dim and hesitating in some points, as we 
have said, in which those principles can be applied. 
The League imposes upon all its members the obligation 
not to go to war until it has submitted any international 
dispute either to a Court of Arbitration or to the Council 
or Assembly of the League, and further not for three 
months after the decision or report of the Court, Council, 
or Assembly. It further imposes upon every State the 
obligation not to go to war with any party to a dispute 
which complies with an award of a Court or with a 
unanimous decision of the Council or with a report 
of the Assembly concurred in unanimously by the 
Council and by a majority in the Assembly. These 
provisions mark a tremendous step forward in the 
conception of obligations to be imposed upon States, 
limiting their right of going to war. When one remem- 
bers that in 1914 there were no such obligations recog- 
nised at all, one may say with certainty that the Cove- 
nant has gone as far as public opinion would support 
in the direction of abolishing the right to make war. 
The obligations which create the League’s sanctions, 
to be used against the State which breaks its primary 
obligation with regard to pacific settlement and war, 
are not so satisfactory. It is a curious and rather dis- 
quieting fact that the one place where the Covenant 
remains ambiguous or hazy is in the articles which deal 
with the sanctions. Suppose that a State breaks its 
primary obligation and goes to war contrary to the terms 
of the Covenant, what are the obligations upon the 
other members of the League? They are not really 
explicitly defined. The crucial question of whether 
every member is bound to use his armed forces in 
common action against the delinquent and in protection 
of the victim is not clearly answered. Thus Article 
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XVI. says that a breach of the obligation to compl 
with the provisions regarding pacific settlement “ shall 
ipso facto be deemed ... an act of war,” but the 
obligations which this act of war impose upon the other 
members are defined merely as the severance of economic 
and other relations with the aggressor. And the last 
paragraph of this article states merely that the Council 
shall recommend to the several States what military 
and naval foree each member shall contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. It seems therefore that the League as a whole 
is obliged to protect its covenants by armed force, but 
that the individual member is not so bound. That is 
a dangerously vague position in which to leave this 
important question. 

The corollary of an obligation is a right. The vague- 
ness as to the obligation to which we have just referred 
has provoked much dissatisfaction in France, because 
it necessarily leaves vague the right which the victim of 
aggression has to support from the other members of 
the League. But there is another article in the League 
which creates fundamental rights and imposes funda- 
mental obligations. By Article X., the members of 
the League guarantee one another’s territorial integrity 
und existing political independence against external 
aggression. Here again the means by which the 
guarantee is to be made operative are not defined. The 
matter is of the utmost importance. The New Republic, 
for instance, an American paper which has been among 
the most consistent and intelligent supporters of the 
League, is strongly opposed to this guarantee, on the 
ground that it would mean that the United States 
would guarantee the territorial settlement of the peace, 
including possibly the cession of large portions of Jugo- 
Slav territory to Italy. Here immediately we see the 
truth of our statement that the League is only a poten- 
tiality. If itdevelopsinto a true League against aggres- 
sion, there is no reason why the obligation of Article X. 
should not stand and be made operative, but if it be 
a mere Alliance of the old type in which the aggressions 
of Allies have to be supported or endured, then certain 
States like the United States will refuse to condone 
and encourage such acts, and the League will break up 
or dissolve like the Holy and all other Alliances. 


WANTED: A LABOUR PARTY 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


OT without considerable annoyance the writer found 
himself on a public platform with a coupon candi- 
date at thelast Election. For any man whose sym- 

pathies are with Labour such a position is a false one, but 
it must have been forced upon many moderate-minded 
men throughout the countryside, since down to the present 
the Labour party has not formulated an agricultural policy. 
It proposes, as far as possible, to drag rural interests in the 
wake of urban needs, and the thing cannot be done because 
townsman and countryman have different ends in view, 
even if they are not yet awake to the fact. To the average 
townsman the country is anathema; it is, as he sees it, 
a place wherein folk are buried alive, where stagnation is 
the unvarying law of existence. He asks no more of rural 
England than that it should supply him with cheap food all 
the year round and occasional holidays at the season when, 
by trampling down a little ripe corn, it is possible to pick 
poppies. If you tell the townsman that there are those 
who live in happiness and contentment throughout the year 
in rural England he smiles. Doubtless he remembers that 
many do much the same thing in lunatic asylums. 

The thoughtful politician takes longer views. He knows 


that the country is the reservoir from which all the fresh 
‘and vigorous blood must be drawn to replenish the anemic 
towns. 


He knows in his heart that, for all their amenities, 


the big cities play but a small part in the scheme of Nature ; 
the husbandman’s toil is at once the most honest and the 
most fruitful under the sun. In every big scheme of re- 
generation the country must play the leading role; it is 
still true that “ ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Down to the present the Labour Party would appear to 
have dispensed with a programme for the country. The 
representatives who seek the suffrage of rural districts are 
doubtless chosen on the strength of sound qualifications, but 
knowledge of the country is not one of them. Face to face 
with an audience of farmers they are lost. They are safe 
with the agricultural labourer just as far as they assure 
him that his doubled wages should be redoubled, and that 
he ought to possess the land he works. “ I always wondered 
if thirty-six shillings was enough,” remarked a farm hand 
to me a few months ago, “ and now that Mr. —— tells me 
I ought to be getting three pounds at least, I reckon if we 
vote for him we'll get it. If a man got ten shillings a day, 
he wouldn’t want (7.e., need) to work all the week.” 

What does the Labour Party propose to do about corn 
prices and subsidies? At the present time and for some 
years to come the state of the wheat market will remain the 
index of prosperity. The farmer must pay a living wage 
not only to his workers but to himself. His ability to meet 
his obligations depends upon what the dealers will give him 
for his corn ;_ the price must be high if he and those who work 
for him are to live in reasonable comfort. On the other hand 
the manufacturing centres demand the cheap loaf. They 
point out that while the British farmer can get seventy-five 
shillings a quarter for wheat other countries will be glad to 
deliver it on our shores for forty-five or even less. Naturally 
the townsman, seeing only one side of the question, declares 
that in point of greediness there is little to choose between 
the farmer and his pigs. ‘Townsfolk never see the procession 
that comes to the farmhouse week by week, year after year, 
and now requires its comparatively high wage irrespective 
of the weather. This is as it should be; the old fashion of 
making the labourer pay for wet days was beyond all justi- 
fication or excuse, but in order to meet his just claims the 
farmer must get a proper price for his wares. The Costings 
Committees recently appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
will establish the facts. Of late I have heard the price of 
wheat production in a certain district estimated by the 
representative of the one interest at nine pounds per acre, 
and by the representative of the other at seventeen: some- 
where between these extremes we should probably find 
Truth equally indignant with both of those who took her 
name in vain. 

Whatever the findings of the Costings Committee, they 
are bound to leave home-grown corn at a higher figure 
than the imported variety. Our farm wages are going to 
be the highest in the world, our land requires expensive 
feeding, we cannot compete with countries where the soil is 
well-nigh virgin, where labour is hired for the season and corn 
can be shipped as ballast. What is the Labour Party going 
to do about it ? If it is pledged to free trade in the greatest 
interests of the greatest number, will it agree to a subsidy 
or bounty on home-grown corn? If it is opposed to this, 
will it say precisely where the farmer is to find the money 
to pay the wages? It is useless to say that he must master 
modern methods and produce more food. These are mere 
generalities as nourishing as the east wind. Of course the 
coming race of farmers should be men trained in their 
county agricultural college, ready and willing to harness 
science to plough, drill and harrow; but Rome was not 
built in a day, and you cannot teach the middle-aged 
farmer to adopt new methods or the middle-aged labourer 
to accept them. So we get back to the question, Does the 
Labour Party propose to allow the farmer such a price for 
his produce as the figures of the Costings Committees may 
declare to be necessary? If it does not think of doing this, 
and holds that the English farmer must compete on even 
terms with the man on the new soil of the Dominions Over- 
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seas, how is he to carry on, earn a living wage and provide 
one in all weathers for his workers ? 

Turn from this to the question of holidays. The farm 
labourer ought to have his half-day off in each week; the 
farmer would be a better man if he did the same. But what 
about the feeding of stock and the milking of cows? The 
problem ought to present no difficulties, you may say, but 
try the experiment of taking the average farm-hand off his 
job and giving him another man’s. See the result of handing 
cows over to unaccustomed fingers and note the effect on 
the milk yield, to say nothing of the temper of the cows and 
both sets of cowmen. I don’t suggest that the difficulties 
are insuperable; I do suggest that the average Labour 
candidate cannot discuss a solution because he has never 
studied the question and believes that what is true of the 
town must be true of the country. He regards the farmer 
as prejudiced and unreliable. Tell him that Nature works 
for three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, suggest 
that horses, cows, bullocks, sheep, and pigs should have their 
own Trade Union, and that weeds should not be allowed to 
grow more than eight hours a day. I can say in all honesty 
that these suggestions are at least as feasible as some that 
have been put forward by men from the towns to constitu- 
ents in the country. 

Yet I believe that if the Labour Party would take the 
trouble it could capture the farmer and the land-workers 
and form an agricultural party. The former has learned his 
lesson; he knows that he must share the produce of the land 
with those who work with him. He knows, too, that there 
is a genuine wish to make the land truly productive, and to 
redeem it from the game preserver, the fox preserver, and 
the country-house idler. Experience has taught him that 
each of the old parties of the State has neglected him in 
turn, and that the Liberal manufacturer turned peer ana 
pheasant-killer is a far worse specimen of landlord than the 
old Conservative who, as long as his tenant went to church 
and didn’t poach, would always give him a helping hand 
when one was needed. He understands that endless 
friction between him and those who work for him is bad for 
all, and he will pay a long price for security if he knows the 
goods will be delivered. 

Above all, he wants to be working out a policy, and has 
learned by bitter experience that the Board of Agriculture 
is the Cabinet’s weathercock. To-day the Board calls for 
more corn, to-morrow for more arable land to grow it, or 
the day after it appeals urgently for pigs and poultry in 
quantities unprecedented. Next week it begs the farmer to 
leave his pasture intact, to cease from worrying about wheat, 
and above all to starve poultry and pigs; the dairy is the 
only salvation of agriculture. And the week after next it 
will be imploring the farmer to refrain from the extravagant 
waste of milk on butter and cheese-making, seeing that the 
moon is full of the best green cheese and our super-aeroplanes 
will soon be fetching it. The Government’s contempt for 
agriculture is complete, and the unfortunate President 
of the Board must, one imagines, sigh for the tranquillity 
of the Bedford Estates and the leisure that produced a far 
finer piece of work than any he has been allowed to do in 
St. James’s Square—The Psalms in Human Life. It is 
pleasant to think that he has a constant source of consolation 
when the Cabinet requests him, as it does with unfailing 
regularity, publicly to eat and digest with what grace he may 
its latest utterances. Kindly farmers are sorry for him, 
but angry with the party that interprets agricultural policy 
in terms of kaleidoscopic change, and they are eager for 
a square deal no matter whence it comes. The country 
votes may be a small matter to-day, but if we are to have 
the revival for which every good citizen must hope it will 
be a great factor in any future political situation. At 
present the countryman is simply neglected. The Unionist 
candidate as a rule waves a big Union Jack. He says nothing 


about the years when he was a party to low wages and an 
unconcerned witness of the shameful lack of accommodation 


existing to this hour. His attitude is friendly, and might be 
expressed as follows : 

I like you. You are very decent fellows and give next to no 
trouble. I’m glad to come among you to shoot, to hunt, to fish, 
and to play golf. If I hear of one of you in trouble, I’ve a helping 
hand and I don’t grudge its service. I’m a white man, so give 
me your vote. Don’t bother about politics, you know I'd treat you 
all to beer if the law would let me. 

If the Liberal candidate were to be summed up in thought 
as well as speech you would get something like what follows : 

I look to you to shake the yoke of squire and parson from off 
your shoulders. I’ve no programme, except that I’m a Free-Trader 
with a rooted objection to all national expenditure save that which 
pays good Liberals to sit in Parliament. I stand for the light and 
progress, and every other principle that is inexpensive. I believe 
honestly that I'm a credit to my country, but don’t ask me why 
because I couldn’t tell you. I look to every man who dislikes his 
fellow-men to vote for me. 

The Labour candidate, as far as I have heard him, says 
something like this : 

Landlords and farmers are bloated and bloodsucking. The salt 
of the earth is the agricultural labourer. You have the vote and 
greatly outnumber those who employ you. Vote for the Labour 
Party and you shall have everything you require. Don’t bother 
about policies. We haven't one that concerns you, but we are 
bound to get one in time, and when it comes it will be the finest 
thing on earth because we are the people. 

I venture to suggest that the Country Vote is worth 
a Country Policy framed by men who have some knowledge 
of agriculture and its condition to do justice to all classes. 
As the country grows the Labour Party’s need for its assist- 
ance will grow with it. Why should the quéstion not be 
taken in hand? How much longer are those of us who 
cannot endure the fustian stuff offered by Labour Candidates 
to country constituencies to find ourselves on Unionist or 


Coupon platforms ? Ss. L. B. 


THE DEVIL’S PARADISE 


F one opens a paper and finds in it an article entitled 

I “ The Devil’s Paradise,” one is usually safe in taking 
it for granted that it refers to a foreign country. 

A man must love his own country very dearly to describe 
it so gloomily as that. One can describe somebody else’s 
country like that, however, quite easily and without any 
deep emotion. Everything beyond the borders of one’s own 
country is outside Eden. Foreign countries may be all very 
well as holiday resorts, but they are necessarily homes 
of the heretical and the dubious. The monsters that 
inhabit them we do not regard as accidents, but as natural 
to the place. We are as simple in our faith as our fathers, 
who believed they had only to spread a sail in order 
to be on the way to the land of griffins and unicorns. The 
growth of the scientific spirit has made an end of the unicorn 
outside coats-of-arms and trade-marks. The old world 
may have loved exceptions more than rules; but we love 
rules more than exceptions. Our patron saint is Thomas, 
surnamed Didymus, and we find it almost as difficult to 
believe in a centaur as our fathers found it to disbelieve 
in one. The modern man—at least, the man who was 
regarded as modern until a few years ago—would hardly 
believe in a ghost unless you showed him its bones. At 
the same time, Nature abhors a vacuum, and the imagination 
has no sooner been left empty of one sort of monsters 
than another sort troops in. We need monsters to keep 
us from losing interest in life. The average man in the 
Allied countries would have sunk into listless despair 
if the Germans had behaved like five million Sir Philip 
Sidneys. It was with something like relief that many 
people realised that the Germans were quite wicked people. 
The crimes of one’s enemies restore one’s faith in human 
nature. Had Bolshevism broken out without a crime, 
it would have seemed as unnatural as a city of dumb men. 
Imagine the effect on the average leader-writer of a 
revolution run by saints. He would think that the end of 
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the world had come. Probably it would. It is certainly 
the case that those of us who have no desire to see the 
world coming to an end are also free from any desire to see 
our opponents behave otherwise than as monsters. We 
noticed the other day that an Anglo-Indian official described 
Mr. Ghandi as a “ misguided saint.” There is no comfort 
in having such a man against one. One cannot fight a 
man for long without ceasing to believe in his sanctity. 
There will come at least moments when one will see red 
enough to perceive him to be a villain. It is logical enough. 
One cannot justify oneself except at the expense of one’s 
enemies. There were few English statesmen of any dis- 
tinction during the nineteenth century who were not depicted 
by their critics at one time or another in devilish shape. 
Pitt at the beginning of the century, and Gladstone at the 
end, were as near being monuments of virtue as quiet 
English gentlemen can well be. Yet neither of them escaped 
being portrayed as the fiend. To the Bolshevik mind 
all statesmen seem to be but a sort of higher criminal. 
Even President Wilson is a creature with dusky wings. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas himself is suspected of concealing a cloven 
hoof in a Labour leader’s boot. 

Remembering these things, we ought not to have been 
surprised to find that England was the subject of an article 
called “ The Devil’s Paradise” in an anti-English paper. 
And yet we confess the discovery gave us the pleasant 
surprise of a paradox. We who live in England cannot 
easily imagine that the Devil has much to boast about in 
us. We feel that, if he wants to revel, he will hardly waste 
his time on our tame hearths. We may not be saints, 
but we are not in the least like the Borgias. Our sins 
are as meagre as if they were rationed. It is not every 
man who has even committed adultery. If any of our 
acquaintances have been in gaol, it is usually because of 
some modest sin such as conscientious objection to military 
service. We cannot believe that even a continent of 
conscientious objectors would be chosen by the Devil 
as his Paradise. The Devil has a taste for livelier sins. 
He prefers something with poison in it ; he was not a serpent 
for nothing. A poisoned ring, powdered glass in the soup ; 
it is difficult to win his applause with anything less. ‘“‘ Pecca 
fortiter,”’ said Luther, and we feel certain the Devil would 
agree. If one were set to compile a Devil’s encyclopedia, 
one would not dream of including anybody under a forger. 
Were we asked to name the twelve wickedest men in history, 
we should immediately think of the twelve men exceedingly 
unlike ourselves and our friends in their crimes. We 
should begin with Nero. Everybody begins with Nero. 
He committed all the sins one has nowadays no opportunity 
of committing. Hence we can condemn Nero without 
condemning ourselves. Even if we confine our list of the 
wickedest men to Englishmen, we shall most probably 
begin with some one very unlike ourselves in his sins, such 
as Richard III. We doubt if a single reader of these words 
has ever genuinely wished to murder his nephews. The 
psycho-analysts say that it is a common enough thing 
to want to murder one’s father or mother; but we should 
be greatly surprised to learn that there is a single nepoticide 
of the slightest intellectual or moral distinction in present-day 
England. That explains why we regard Richard III. with 
such horror. We can regard with horror only a man whose 
sins are entirely unlike our own. If a vote were taken as 
to who were the twelve wickedest Englishmen who ever 
lived, we should all vote for our opposites. Jack the Ripper’s 
list would probably contain the names of men who had been 
cruel to animals, or who had been traitors to their country ; 
we wonder if it would include a single murderer. The 
thief is horrified by the spy, and the spy by the drunkard, 
and the drunkard by the blasphemer. Even murderers, 
we fancy, shock one another according as their methods 
differ. There are not three men living so bad that they do 
not believe that somebody else is still worse. It is only a 


thoroughly virtuous man who ever proclaims that he is 
the chief of sinners. St. Paul and John Bunyan obviously 


felt far guiltier than any murderer or babyfarmer who has 
ever been condemned to the gallows. Saints, indeed, take 
a most uncomfortable view of guilt. They talk as though 
not only our neighbours, but ourselves, were guilty. ‘“‘ The 
reward of honours, the height of power, the delicacy of 
diet, and the beauty of an harlot are the snares of the 
Devil,” says St. Ambrose. Who is to escape, if even a taste 
for chocolate éclairs is to link one with Charles Peace ? 
On the first day on which the use of cream was permitted 
in cakes, we saw a crowd of innocent-looking men and 
women staring into a pastry-cooks window. Were these 
poor creatures really on a level with the Borgias? Was the 
Devil rioting in the spectacle of souls stooping to his lure ? 
It is asking a great deal of a man to ask him to deny himself 
not merely parricide, but cream buns. 

The writer who described England as “The Devil's 
Paradise,” however, was not apparently a saint denouncing 
the people for delicacy of diet. He was a critic who was 
firmly convinced it is given over to the more thrilling sins 
that few of us ever see except at the picture-theatre. Clearly 
the fact. that the papers gave up an enormous number of 
columns to the Billie Carleton case had influenced him. He 
regards the newspapers as providing a complete history 
of contemporary England, and takes it for granted that 
nothing that is not mentioned there exists. We fancy 
he has never been in England. Believing what he does, 
he would be foolish to land on these dangerous shores. 
He would actually expect to be sand-bagged on landing, 
and after that to be enticed into bigamy, to take part in 
a jewel robbery, to murder a small girl, and to end the 
evening in the company of a beautiful actress injecting 
cocaine into his arm. It would be an admirable theme 
for a novelist to take—-a young hero who knew England 
only through the Sunday papers, and who came to its shores 
in the spirit of a Don Quixote prepared for adventures. 
The author of the article called “The Devil's Paradise ” 
has—for the purpose of his article, at least—confined his 
study of England to the Sunday papers. He quotes more 
than a column of news-headings, and in the result he certainly 
makes England appear a quite interesting country to live 
in. The effect is cumulative, but even a few of the headings 
will give an idea of the sensational picture he has painted 
without dipping his brush into anything but facts. 
““Dismembered Baby: Girl’s Attempt to Hide Her 
Trouble,” ‘‘Man with Curious Eye: Criminal Appeal 
Quashes a Conviction,” ‘“Woman’s Insane Act: , Pushed 
Husband over Cliff and Jumped After Him,” ‘‘ Chinaman 
Bludgeoned: Highway Robbery by Men in Khaki,” 
“Tempted and Fell: Cause of an Urban Council Official’s 
Embezzlement,” ‘‘ Crafty Girl Thief: Sequel to Naval 
Officer’s Foolish Fancy,” “ ‘Why Did I Do It?’: Verdict 
of Wilful Murder Against a Father,” “ All-night Vigil : 
What Wife Saw Through the Fanlight,” ‘“ Pretty Model’s 
Baby: Alleged Murder for Fortune of £1,000,” ‘‘ Found 
a Stocking: Wife Ran Away and Posed as Single,” “ His 
Object was Good: Forged a Certificate to Serve His 
Country,” ‘“ Girl Found Drugged in Train,” “ Swindlers’ 
Raids,” ‘‘ Revolver Pointed at Detectives ”—this is but a 
brief selection of the evidence brought forward to suggest 
that England is steeped in the seven colours of iniquity, 
with the inference, apparently, that Englishmen are not 
the sort of people with whom any decent foreigner would 
allow his sons and daughters to mix. Alas, the writer 
paints his picture in too rosy—not to say scarlet—hues ! 
We who are accustomed to the daily prose of English life 
know that it is fairly common to meet an urban council 
official who has not embezzled public funds, and that the 
number of people murdered every year is greatly exceeded 
by the number of people whom no one ever attempts to 
murder. Nothing could possibly give a falser picture 
of the state of any country than its newspapers. News- 
papers represent men as being almost exclusively occupied 
with politics and crimes. It is perfectly easy, as everybody 
but the fanatics know, to pass an entire day without either 
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committing a crime or bothering one’s head about politics. 
The average man thinks far more about his food than about 
either of these things. Most of us forget, when we are 
reading about foreign countries, that they are inhabited 
mainly by quiet people suffering from digestive trouble. 
We prefer our nightmare visions of them as the Devil’s 
Paradise. We must have our unicorns and griffins. After 
all, what is life without ideals ? 


THE INCLINED PLANE OF 
BEHAVIOUR 


VEN in our own behaviour there is a long gamut, 
BK but much longer if our survey includes animals. 
We close our eye at the approach of a stone; we 

extend our hand to a nicety to catch the flying ball; we 
walk to our work almost without knowing; we take to 
flight when a wild beast, such as a mouse, appears on the 
horizon ; we arrange our day so as to do the maximum 
of work with the minimum expenditure of energy; we 
engage in political controversy—how diverse are our 
activities! So among animals: the sleeping dog on the 
hearthrug, apparently hunting in its dreams, draws away 
its paw when we tickle the sole with a feather ; the nestlings 
open their mouths at the touch of the food in their mother’s 
beak; the moth flies into the candle; the digger wasp 
by the roadside provisions with paralysed insects the 
burrow in which it lays its eggs (which it will not survive 
to see hatched); the chimpanzee at the Zoo scrubs its cup- 
hoard and wrings the wet cloth; the collie-dog shepherds 
the flock in an intricate situation with consummate skill. 
What a long and varied series! In seeking to appreciate 
this variety, we must admit, to begin with, that animals 
are not always so clever as they seem, that many act very 
skilfully and effectively without intelligence. For we cannot 
apply such a psychological term to a creature like a star- 
fish which has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body. 
We must not read the man into the beast, as Hume was 
surely doing when he said: “ No truth appears to me 
more evident than that beasts are endowed with thought 
and reason as well as men.” But the other extreme is 
not less fallacious, of being too parsimonious and crediting 
these fascinating agents with too little. It was a wise 
remark of Spinoza’s: “‘ No one has yet learned from experi- 
ence what the body, regarded merely as a body, is able to 
do in accordance with its own natural laws, or what it cannot 
do”; but we must not reduce animals to the level of 
automatic machines. Between these two extremes—Mon- 
taigne and Descartes—lies the via media, always bearing 
in mind Professor Lloyd Morgan’s working principle: that 
no act should be ascribed to a higher mental faculty if it 
can be satisfactorily accounted for in terms of a lower one. 
At the base of what we venture to call the inclined plane 
of animal behaviour, there are the restless tentative move- 
ments of minute creatures swimming about in the pools. 
These are not like the inevitable movements of a gun which 
has got loose on board ship and “ takes charge ”’ as sailors say. 
They are testing and probing movements, the raw materials 
of exploring, and every now and then they may rise to the 
level of hunting, as Professor Jennings has proved in the 
case of the Amceba. A higher stage is reached when definite 
reactions begin to be established, engrained responses 
to stimuli, particular answers to the world’s questions, as 
we see very plainly in many an Infusorian; and another 
step upward is taken when there is a trial of these answers 
until haply an effective one is found. Professor Jennings 
dropped microscopic dust on the Infusorian called Stentor, a 
beautiful green trumpet fixed in a tube by its narrow base : 
it bent to one side and to the other, but the shower con- 
tinued ; it reversed the action of the cilia round its mouth, 
but the shower continued ; it retracted into its tube and 
waited, but the shower continued. Finally, it loosened 


itself and swam away from persecution. What it did was 
influenced by what it had experienced, and this is the 
beginning of learning. 

When we pass from unicellulars to multicellulars—to 
animals with a body—we find the same restless exploring 
movements, marked perhaps (as the acquisition of a body 
implies) by more staying power, persistence, and momentum. 
The establishment of a nervous system has also made 
reflex actions possible, which meant great gain. These 
reflexes are effective non-deliberate actions due to inborn 
linkages of nerve cells and muscle cells, so that a particular 
stimulus automatically evokes a more or less appropriate 
response. The sea-anemone closes its tentacles on food, 
the earthworm jerks itself into its burrow at the approach 
of the light-footed bird, the starfish gets free by surrendering 
an arm, and a crab by the self-amputation of a leg—the flat- 
fish on the gravel of the sea-floor puts on a garment of 
invisibility—such are reflex actions. It would not be easy 
for us to learn to sneeze, but we sneeze reflexly with facility. 
And since reflex actions do not require the control of the 
higher nerve-centres, there is an organic economy; the 
innate pre-arrangement of cellular linkages admits of more 
rapid and unhesitating action than deliberation could 
evoke, and the creature is left more free for initiative. From 
chains of reflexes, often very intricate, we see the way to 
instinctive behaviour, but before we pass to that level we 
have to recognise the important role played by tropisms, 
These are obligatory or forced movements of the creature 
as a whole, which more or less automatically bring the 
body into physiological equilibrium in relation to outside 
stimuli, such as light or heat, gravity or electricity, diffusing 
chemicals or water currents. The crab will make for the 
sea against slope and wind; the elvers will make up stream 
against strong pressure; the flying moth illuminated from 
one side is physiologically bound to orient itself towards 
what in unnatural conditions is a fatal light. These tropisms 
are also the outcome of constitutional enregistrations which 
make for economy and, in spite of their coerciveness, may 
also make for freedom. Besides tropisms in the strict sense 
we must recognise sundry other enregistrations—e.g., of 
rhythmic actions which have been punctuated by external 
periodicities. Thus it is very suggestive that the little 
Convoluta worms which come up on the sand when the 
tide goes out, and retreat when it comes in again, should 
for a while continue doing this with regularity in a tideless 
aquarium. It seems to be part of the central secret of 
life—this power of retention and organic registration, 
which rises to its finest expression in individual memory. 

To our thinking, the main line in the evolution of animal 
behaviour is ever that of experimenting and testing. It 
seems as if the great rule had been: Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good. And we must recognise that this 
persistent, purposive experimenting, where actions are 
influenced by previous experiences, and where it seems 
in many cases impossible to exclude (without making the 
whole thing magical) some degree of awareness of meaning, 
may find expression far below the level of what is called 
intelligence in the strict sense. The starfish learning to 
right itself or extricate itself more and more quickly up to 
a limit is not intelligent, but it probably makes a selection 
of reactions. The starfish disarming the sea-urchin is not 
deliberate, but neither is it following the line of least resist- 
ance. Its behaviour may not be purposeful, but it is 
certainly purposive. Now our theory is that from amidst 
animals which were given to experimenting and testing 
at a more or less sub-intelligent level, there was in the course 
of ages established a great variety of instinctive capacities, 
such as we see when the female Yucca moth on its first 
journey into a new world deftly pollinates the Yucca flower 
in which it lays its eggs—the far-off result being that there 
is abundant provender for its caterpillars. These instinctive 
capacities differ from chains of reflexes since the animal 
acts as a whole, since it may pause in the concatenation, 
since it works towards a remote end, and since its doings 
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seem to be suffused with awareness and backed by endeavour. 
Instinctive actions differ from intelligent actions since 
they are often perfect the very first time, since no “ learn- 
ing” is necessary, and since they are often baulked in 
situations where the least spice of intelligence would save 
the situation. Paley was not far wrong when he called 
instinct “ a propensity prior to experience and independent 
of instruction.” Like other enregistrations, instinctive 
capacities are economical, and, if they do not go too far, 
they may leave their possessors free for individual adven- 
ture. Seen in their greatest purity, perhaps, in ants, bees, 
and wasps, where they often have an uncanny perfection, 
they are witnessed in their most attractive expression in 
birds, where they become subtly mixed up with intelligence. 

When behaviour cannot be adequately described without 
implying perceptual inference, without supposing some 
awareness of the meaning of relations, without crediting 
the animal with putting two and two together, we may 
call it intelligent. ‘The octopus learns to pick a sea-anemone 
off a desirable hermit-crab without being stung; Lloyd 
Morgan’s chicks learn not to stuff their crops with worms 
of red worsted ; a spider treated with a fly dipped in tur- 
pentine has for a while no use for more of that species ; 
the captive bear makes an eddy in the pond with its paw 
so as to secure a floating bun; the rooks take river-mussels 
to a height in the air and let them drop on the shingle 
below: here we have the smack of intelligence. We must 
allow for parental teaching and for imitation, just as we 
do among children, but there is no reason to doubt the 
genuinely intelligent behaviour of many of the higher 
animals with finely equip brains. And not even at this 
level does the continually recurrent enregistration cease, 
for we have the formation of habits which cease to require 
intelligent control. In the effectiveness of sheep-dogs, of 
shunting horses, of elephants in the wood, and of trained 
animals generally we have instances of most admirable 
habituation of primarily intelligent behaviour. Needless to 
say, our inclined plane ends in Man’s rational conduct 
and in that internal experiment which we call original 
thinking. There is reason, as distinguished from intelli- 
gence, when, in Romanes’s phrase, conceptual inference 
replaces perceptual inference. We wonder whether in the 
uneonscious cerebration which distinguished mathemati- 
cians and others assure us of, there is the most eminent 
expression of that retention and enregistration of capacities 
which has surely formed part of the evolutionary tactics of 
Nature. 

We know that we have attempted the impossible in this 
breathless survey, but it seemed worth while trying to 
present the idea of the inclined plane of behaviour. We are 
inclined to think that some biologists of distinction have 
been led astray by concentrating attention on the enregis- 
trations—reflex actions, tropisms, instincts, habits, and so 
forth—and forgetting the main line, sometimes narrowed 
to a footpath, of controlled experiment and _ initiative. 
Just as the surface relief of a countryside may show in one 
feature the outerop of various strata of very different 
geological ages, so in an animal’s behaviour there is often, 
no doubt, a mingling of different kinds of activities unified 
in a way that baffles analysis. But the value of a genetic 
survey, such as we have attempted within impossible limits, 
is to suggest the grand sweep of the evolutionary process. 
For, all theory apart, the fact seems clear that there has 
been a historical inclined plane, and that it shows the 
successive emergence of types of behaviour more and more 
masterly, plastic, and unpredictable. There has been a 
progressive emancipation of the Psyche. 

J. Artour THomMson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


F the Lord smote with boils and blains, so that they 
I died, (say) twenty ‘Tory M.P.s, the Government 
would fall. There would be twenty by-elections 
simultaneously. Some contests would be three-cornered, 
some four-cornered. But they would all have this in 
common: the Coalition candidate would be beaten. I 


do not thir’ «n Asquithian Liberal would even now succeed 





in being elected in the City of London, the University of 
Oxford, or that of Cambridge, the Horsham Division of 
Sussex, Hampstead or West Birmingham; but there are 
beyond these very few shelters that a Coalition Unionist 
could regard as safe. As I heard an excited Liberal 
journalist remark on Wednesday : they loaded the pendulum 
and it is proving a boomerang. 
ok a 3s 


The boomerang will not hit Mr. George. For he is lying 
flat, with his ear to the ground. It will pass over him, 
and mow down in swathes those queer, inexperienced 
Unionists who came in last December thinking that they 
were in for ever, and that the country wanted nothing but 
the Kaiser’s blood. From the first Mr. George’s entourage 
has been privately sedulous to convince people that in 
reality he was as Radical as ever, and woul abandon the 
Unionists at once if ever they refused to do what he wanted. 
The attitude of some of his Unionist colleagues towards 
the nationalisation of railways and mines—to mention 
nothing else—has already been an inconvenience to him ;_ but 
the interesting thing is that the more it becomes apparent 
that he might be able to do without them the less inclined 
will they be to kick against him. For, whatever their 
Press may say, they know very well that the reason for 
the swing in the country is not that the electors are angry 
about the indemnities, but that whatever they wanted 
in December they certainly had no intention of electing a 
huge Tory majority. 

x a ve 

Talking of that Press, I note a candid sentence in the 
Express which warns the Government that punishing 
the Kaiser will not do their candidates any good. ‘‘ The 
country has had enough of Armageddon, and takes little 
interest in the echoes of that gigantic tumult.” The 
Express talks of “‘ the militaristic critics of Mr. Churchill ” 
for all the world as if it were the Daily News. 


% r a 


Brewers were very doleful after the Budget. They would 
have to pay the taxes; they could not put their prices 
up; yet they must keep their machinery running. One 
deduction from their talk is that they are patriotically 
running their concerns at a loss. Yet they look as well 
as ever; they are clothed, fed, and housed. They are 
not alone in this paradoxical plight. I never meet a man 
who deals in an article of which the price is controlled 
who does not say that he is carrying on at a loss. This 
holds trom the top to the bottom. Vor instance, a hawker 
of fish who sometimes unburdens himself to me. He is 
incensed at the high prices of beer and whisky and the low 
fixed price of fish—for nobody objects to other people’s 
prices being kept down. He says he has been driving his 
barrow at a loss for months. When I ask him why he does 
not stay at home and live on the losses he would thus avoid, 
he stares at me as though I were hitting him below the belt, 
trying to trick a simple man with subtle dialectic. I begin 
to think that the word “loss” does not mean the same 
thing to everybody. There seems to be a widespread 
opinion that a loss is a profit less than the largest profit 
that you can conceive yourself making. 


* * * 


There is still no certain news about our Embassy in 
Washington. The name of Mr. Asquith has been mentioned 
this week, papers of both parties talking of him as a virtual 
certainty for the post; but there was no authority for the 
announcement, and it is most unlikely that Mr. Asquith 
would go. There are many ar who are annoyed when 
one says that he will probably be Prime Minister again, 
and knows it; but such is the case. The orthodox diplo- 
matic candidate for the Embassy is Sir Esmé Howard, 
undeniably one of the greatest ornaments of the service ; 
broad-minded, very intelligent, a good judge of men, 
an able negotiator, and a master of European politics. 
But his place is not Washington, but—Berlin. The best 
man for Washington is a man who would emphatically 
not be the best man for Berlin or Paris. Most service 
can be done and most popularity won in Washington by 
a man of the Liberal and lettered type, omy t a new- 
comer to diplomacy who makes up for lack of first-hand 
experience of foreign politics by a knowledge of men and 
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a grasp of history. Mr. Fisher or Professor Murray would 
do admirably. The former ought not to be allowed to go; 
he would be invaluable in any one of a half-dozen offices 
at home, and he is regarded as a probable Foreign Secretary 
in the future. Professor's Murray’s name is widely known 
and respected in America; he would be a certain success 
there, and a fine spokesman for England anywhere; the 
only job he would have to relinquish would be that of 
Regius Professor of Greek; and his talents will not be 
politically employed at home. 
ONY’. 


Correspondence 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE COST 
OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Str,—In view of the importance and of the difficulty of measur- 
ing the relation between the rise of prices and wages, I should 
be glad if you could find room for some remarks on the subject, 
in connection especially with the article “‘ from a correspondent ” 
published by you on April 12th. 

Your correspondent is not pleased with the Report of Lord 
Sumner’s Committee, and, I think, fails to do justice to it. That 
Committee was appointed in March, 1918, and reported some 
weeks before the armistice; its problem was to inquire into 
“the actual increase in the cost of living to the working classes,” 
and not to find out what would have been spent if the same 
commodities had been bought in the time of restricted supplies 
as were bought in 1914; in fact, so far as food was concerned, 
the latter calculation was already made by the Ministry of 
Labour. The important problem at that time was much more 
to find out how the available supplies were distributed, and 
whether the working class were able to obtain their share, than 
to consider what the unobtainable pre-war budget might have 
cost. This problem the Committee attacked; they were not 
asked to deal with wages or with the sufficiency of the pre-war 
standard, and they confined themselves to the ascertainment 
of fact and reported unambiguously on the increase in expenditure 
and the change in diet. No doubt if it had been found that the 
standard of consumption had seriously fallen, or if (for example) 
the badness of the bacon of last spring had been likely to con- 
tinue, attention would have been explicitly drawn in the Report 
to the shortness of supplies ; but, in fact, the evidence was that 
the families who made returns were able to purchase their rations, 
and on the whole to make good by increased consumption of 
bacon, bread, potatoes, milk and margarine the unavoidable 
national shortage of meat, eggs and cheese. Having in mind 
the particular circumstances of miners, railway drivers and 
others who need special food or food under special conditions, 
they carefully stated that “ special circumstances of particular 
occupations and localities prevent these average figures being 
universally applicable without modification ; but they establish 
a standard from which modifications can be made. . . .”’ (§37). 
This general caution meets your correspondent’s criticism that 
sporadic increase in rent and in railway fares are not included 
in the average. The rise in tram fares was, however, averaged 
and included. As to coal, the Committee had evidence that 
the ration proposed for last winter was very near pre-war con- 
sumption ; working-class consumption of fuel does not vary 
from season to season so much as middle-class consumption. 

I have not had the opportunity of seeing my colleagues on 
the Committee before writing, and I am not attempting to 
commit them to the above interpretations. 

Some critics have urged that if cheese (e.g.) was wanting 
wages should have been raised so that workmen could buy other 
food (e.g., salmon); the Committee had no evidence whether 
consumption was limited by patriotic motives, by want of money, 
or by want of supplies. But everyone knows that the supply 
of the dearer unrationed foods was very limited, and no one will, 
! think, assert that none of them were purchased by the working 
class. 

For myself, I maintain that in time of war the most useful 
factor for measuring what increase of wages was necessary for 
meeting the increased cost of food was that which tended to 
show the relation of the cost of the food, etc., obtained by the 
country as a whole to the cost of the food obtained under pre- 
war conditions. As supplies become sensitive again to prices 
and both become uncontrolled, the measurement by expenditure 
has no longer the same direct importance, even when combined 
with a measurement of change of standard ; in fact, I proposed 


a@ method at the Statistical Society on April 15th by which what 
I believe to be a valid estimate of the change in the purchasing 
power of money can be obtained. It happens to give an index 
somewhat lower than that of the Ministry of Labour ; but if we 
had on the whole been forced to a use of articles whose price had 
increased rapidty (e.g., butter instead of margarine) instead of 
to those which had risen less, my index would have been the 
greater. In another connection in your issue of April 12th you 
say that “ the cost of living certified by the Ministry of Labour 
(is) 115* per cent. in excess of what it was in July,1914." This 
figure is an estimate based on an hypothesis; an estimate, for 
it takes “as far as possible’ the same qualities in 1914; and 
an hypothesis, for it makes the unrealised assumption that in 
general the same quantities of butter, eggs, etc., are bought. But 
you speak of the cost of living, while in the Labour Gazette the 
more correct phrase general increase of prices is used. Details 
are unfortunately not given, but it may be inferred that part of 
the assumption is that clothes of pre-war materials are bought. 
Of course, no increase in wages can enable these to be purchased 
till some time after their raw materials have arrived in the 
country. 

I will ask you to believe that I am not writing now, or in my 
book which you criticised on Apri! 12th,in any spirit o opposition 
to the effort now made to combat want and to raise the general 
standard of life. In this letter I wish to indicate that the 
measurement of cost of living is by no mean: an obvious or 
simple task: in my book I wished to give publicity to facts 
which are recognised as being of immediate importance, what- 
ever the inferences that may be based upon them. 

With apologies for the length of this communication. 
Yours, ete. A. L. BowLry. 

Reading, April 19th. 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Srr,—The attack on the Report of the ** Working Classes Cost 
of Living Committee * (Sumner Committee) by “ A correspon- 
dent” in your issue of April 12th must not be allowed to pass 
without protest. The only impression it can have made on 
any one who has studied the Report is that of surprise at the 
lengths to which the writer has gone in misrepresenting both 
the method and the conclusions of the Committee, But the 
article is addressed to those who have not read the Report, and is 
an attempt to show not merely that the Report is worthless, but 
that it is another illustration of middle-class prejudice and 
ignorance. I think, then, that one may fairly ask for a little 
of your space in order to state the facts. 

First, as to the constitution of the Committee. It is not 
necessary to give all the names ; let it suffice to state that they 
include such well-known and sympathetic students of working- 
class conditions as Professor Bowley (author of * Livelihood and 
Poverty,’”” among many other books), Mrs. Pember Reeves 
(author of “ Round about a Pound a Week”’), and Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, of the Anti-Sweating League. 

The method of obtaining data as tothe expenditure of working- 
class families was that which has been adopted by all competent 
investigators, namely, the collection and analysis of actual 
** budgets,” and 1,400 of these were received. The method of 
analysis and classification shows many improvements on that 
adopted in previous inquiries, notably in the reduction of all 
families to a standard based on the diet scales used by the Inter- 
Allied Food Committee. The items included in the comparison 
of 1914 and 1918 are food, clothing, fuel, household sundries, 
rent, insurance, and fares. Beer, tobacco, and recreation are 
excluded, not for any @ priori reason, but because it is impossible 
either to lay down a standard or to obtain data. 

The conclusion derived from the data was that weekly 
expenditure on the items specified had risen, for the “ unskilled ”’ 
from 36s. 4d. to 65s. 10d. per standard family, which is 81 per 
cent., and for the “ skilled ” from 41s. 8d. to 73s., which is 75 per 
cent. The average increase in food alone, for unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled together was from 24s. lld. to 47s. 3d., 
which is 90 per cent. As the increase in the retail price of the 
foods bought was estimated by the Ministry of Food at 118 per 
cent., this shows that there has been a change of diet. This has, 
in fact, reduced the “ calories*’ by 3 per cent. for the skilled 
class, but raised the calories by 80, about 3 per cent., for the 
unskilled, owing to the larger consumption of bacon and margarine, 

In the light of these plain facts and figures, most of the criti- 
cisms made by your correspondent will be seen to be either 
irrelevant or worthless. His main argument appears to be that 
** cost of living ” ought to mean cost of buying exactly the same 


* Fallen to 110 in April, 
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articles in 1918 as in 1914, and therefore maintaining the same 
standard of comfort. There is something to be said for this view, 
no doubt, but much also to be said against it, and it seems to 
substitute a subjective for an objective standard. If a man 
consumed in 1914 a pound of butter and three pounds of meat 
per week, is he to reckon that the increased cost of his living 
in 1918 includes an allowance for the higher price he would pay 
for the same quantities of those articles, although he cannot 
obtain them ? 

But even if that contention is granted, it is far from justifying 
the deduction which the writer makes, that the rise in the cost of 
living practically corresponds with the rise in food prices. The 
matter can really be put in a nutshell. The cost of food is only 
one item, though the largest, in the cost of living. In the case of 
the unskilled labourer’s family it represents, on the figures 
obtained by the Committee, 57 per cent. of the total—20s. 7d. 
out of 36s. 4d. in 1914. Hence it is perfectly obvious that, 
unless the cost of all the other items has risen at least as much as 
the price of food, the rise in the price of food cannot represent 
the rise in the total cost of living. As a matter of fact, the very 
important item of rent, which represented 5s. 7d. a week for the 
standard unskilled labourer’s family in 1914, has not risen at all 
(thanks to the Increase of Rent Act) except in so far as it may have 
been raised by higher rates, and the item of insurance, which 
represents 2s. a week, is unchanged. 

Much more might be said, but to expose all the misrepresenta- 
tions and fallacies of your correspondent’s article would occupy 
far too much of your valuable space. I can only hope that those 
who are interested in the subject will spend 3d. on the Report 
(Cd. 8980) and study for themselves the mass of detailed and 
careful investigation which it contains. They will then know 
how to characterise your correspondent’s statement that “ it is 
more than a pity that so misleading a document ever saw the 
light ’’ coupled with the insinuation that it is another attempt by 
the “ruling classes ”’ to cheat “ the workers.’ Workers have 
little reason to be grateful to such an advocate.—Yours, etc., 

STATISTICIAN. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAn. 

Str,—I feel that my cause is so entirely safe in the hands of 
Mrs. H. D. Player that I need not occupy your valuable space 
very much longer, as she can be trusted to prove, with untiring 
industry, all that I have alleged against the spirit of her school. 
Indeed, I would suggest that a letter from Mrs. H. D. Player 
should be published at regular intervals in your paper to refresh 
and keep alive the general human dislike of her philanthropic 
tone. For I would observe that, however it be with others, 
what I have been discussing is a social tone, and I do not think 
a social tone a trivial matter. Nor will Mrs. Player find it is 
if she will walk into the nearest lady’s or gentleman’s house, and 
taik of their affairs exactly as she talks of poor people’s affairs. 
For the rest, I have long been familiar with one curious fact— 
that when people fail or flatly refuse to realise (first) what they 
are doing, (second) why they are doing it, (third) what is the effect 
of it when done—those particular people are certain to end by 
bragging that they alone are practical. 

But if Mrs. Player disregards such things and demands a 
practical test, there will not be the smallest difficulty in answering 
her. It was, I think, Dr. Saleeby who recently made some 
exceedingly sensible remarks, pointing out that the birth-rate 
and death-rate can be at their worst where this philanthropy 
flourishes, and at their best where it is quite unknown. I think 
he instanced the peasantry in the West of Ireland. There the 
mortality among babies is comparatively small; the mortality 
among baby-welfare-workers would be considerably larger if 
they ventured to talk to free peasants in this patronising fashion. 
Dr. Saleeby is a practical man of science and takes the somewhat 
fluctuating fashions in hygiene with as much seriousness as Mrs. 
Player herself could desire, but he is also a candid controversialist, 
and he, or whoever made this concession, was certainly practical. 
For this is the only practical test, to compare the two methods 
when consistently carried out in practice. In practice it is 
found that the wound and the plaster can both disappear, in 
the only way in which they ever do disappear—by making the 
whole body healthy. And there is no such thing as baby-welfare 
apart from family welfare ; only the whole body can be healthy. 
What we complain of is that the plutocrat keeps open a wound 
he has himself made, in order to sell a plaster he has himself 
patented. In other words, he actually uses the destruction of 
the poor home by capitalism, not as an opportunity to rebuild it, 
but as an opportunity to destroy the last remaining ruins of its 





dignity and independence. And as to whether the work is 
done in this spirit, I am again content to rely on my opponent’s 
own testimony, in which there is not a trace of any realisation 
that any such things as human dignity and independence need 
even be considered in the matter. 

But in conclusion, I will mention one other case to show what I 
mean when I say that our objection to this plutocratic sport is 
not founded on what is said against it, but on what is said for 
it. Another lady, I think, cited as a triumph of such social 
work the case of one child whose poor parents said it was needless 
to “ learn him manners ; be learns us.” I suppose I may assume 
that the writer regards this as an agreeable state of things. She 
has a happy vision of the little boy of the future, with his head 
just coming over the top of the table, remarking lucidly: “I 
must remind you, my dear mamma, that your way of consuming 
soup is a little offensive to the fastidious,” or observing patiently : 
‘* How often must I speak to Uncle Henry upon his present 
habit of eating peas with a knife?” It does not seem to cross 
the lady’s mind that we have no feeling to those who would 
(in this fashion) teach us manners except a desire to teach them 
morals. She cannot conceive, in the case of the little boy, 
that we would rather he put his knife in his mouth than had 
his knife in his mother. We would rather he used that material 
weapon on material peas than a spiritual weapon in spiritual 
parricide. In short, we really do prefer the Ten Commandments 
to the Tooting Code of Social Sensibilities, and would prefer that 
he honoured his father and mother, even that his days might be 
long in the land, rather than that he should grow up full of a 
certain plain, blunt, practical spirit we know of which might 
involve his days being unexpectedly short in the land if ever he 
happened to insult a sufficiently short-tempered person. Nor do 
I admire the school of manners inculcated by modern social 
reform and education: I think it at best snobbish and at worst 
sneakish, and far less dignified than the traditions, not merely 
of an Irish peasant, but of an English agricultural labourer.— 


Yours, ete., 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The question was whetherunder P.R.Central Hull would 
have been possible. That question I answered by showing how 
easily possible it was. Your comment on this is that I begged 
the question which I honestly met. You do not deny, indeed you 
admit, that the votes given for and against the Coalition in 
Central Hull at the General Election could have been compared 
with those at the by-election. Would not this have shown 
the change in public opinion as clearly as under the present 
misrepresentative system ? 

And would not the election of an opponent in place of a sup- 
porter have been proof of the change, clear and dramatic enough 
to convince the most casual observer? ‘Your own admission 
proves my point. 

But what do you mean by saying that if P.R. had given a 
representative Parliament in December, the change of opinion 
since would have converted it into a “ lop-sided monstrosity ! ” 
Is this an argument against representative government, or for 
monthly or quarterly elections? You surely cannot demand 
of any electoral system more than a governing body representative 
at the time of election, with a means of registering by by- 
elections changes as they occur. 

This a proportional system would give, and no other. I 
agree that absolutely accurate representation would require 
unwieldy electoral areas. But nothing in this world is absolute. 
And under P.R. many anomalies would disappear even with 
three number areas, whilst with five and upwards all parties 
in the State could elect members practically in proportion to 
their strength in the constituencies. That would give real 
instead of misrepresentation, like the existing system does. 

This was proved on a small scale in Sligo, and on a large one 
in Glasgow. I am concerned with what does happen, not with 
what might happen in some conceivable set of circumstances, 
with realities, not bogeys. 

The fact is, I believe in representative government, and want 
to make it real. It looks almost as if you do not.—Yours, etc., 
15, Crescent-road, N. 8. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

April 28th. 

[Referring to Mr. Chancellor’s third paragraph, our point 
was that no election ought to have been held at such a moment, 
and that no system of election would prevent a Parliament 
elected then being a lop-sided monstrosity now. As for by- 


elections, we refer Mr. Chancellor again to tie Report of the 
Royal Commission. One of the difficulties, very briefly, is this. 
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Under P.R., a large number of candidates should stand at any 
General Election, probably four or five at least for cach seat, 
whereas, at a by-election held in only one section of a multiple 
constituency, it is probable (the conditions being as at present) 
that only two, or at most three, candidates would appear. Conse- 
quently, a comparison of the results would involve a very con- 
siderable and complicated speculative factor.—Ed. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tak New Statesman. 

S1r,—In your leading article under the above heading you state 

“what is possible is to have an [electoral] system which shows 

. what the electors think about the policy which the Govern- 
ment is actually carrying out from month to month.” You 
imply that we have such a system and that the West Leyton 
and Hull by-elections have shown what the electors are thinking 
about the Government’s policies. I challenge this statement— 
at most, we have a negative expression of views. Hull and West 
Leyton have voted against the Government ;_ they have registered 
a protest; they are dissatisfied. A series of such by-elections 
would doubtless greatly weaken the Government and even might 
hasten a dissolution. But what indications of positive wishes 
and desires do these elections afford ? 

To understand what has happened we must start with the 
December General Election. The electors then were in a 
quandary ; many felt they had to support the Coalition lest the 
overthrow of the Government might be misunderstood ; many 
others abstained, not willing to vote for the Government but 
unwilling to strike. Leaving out of account the grotesque 
exaggeration of the Coalition’s majority, the result afforded 
little positive indication of the views of the electors ; the method 
of election did not provide them with reasonable means for 
expressing their desires. 

The same phenomena on a smaller scale are seen in the by- 
elections. The numbers abstaining were again large; many 
citizens would not vote for and did not care to vote against 
the Coalition. The majority of those who voted expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Government; but I ask THe New 
STATESMAN Or any one else to state what are the policies of which 
the electors have expressed approval. 

What of the future ? Would a new General Election, giving as 
a result a multiplication of Hulls and West Leytons, endow us 
with a satisfactory Parliament ? Would not the new Govern- 
ment be in equal danger of misinterpreting what the electors 
desired, and would not a new series of protests begin with the 
by-elections ? 

The object of Proportional Representation is to allow electors 
to express themselves, to furnish some positive basis for Parlia- 
ment. It begins by releasing the elector from the narrow choice 
hitherto provided for him; it offers to him competing state- 
ments of positive policies and even compels him to select from 
them. Further, it provides the means by which these positive 
policies are represented in a reasoned relation to the forces 
supporting them. Parliament has a sure foundation in positive 
fact, not in a succession of alternating negations; the edifice 
is all the stronger in that it is based on realities. 

If it is preferred to discuss details rather than the general 
principle, may I state that more than one system of by-elections 
under P.R., which would allow a comparison between the 
by-election and General Election figures, has been devised, but, 
whilst these are more illuminating in the positive evidences they 
would afford of the electors’ views than was possible at Hull and 
West Leyton, it is clear that the election of one representative 
cannot afford a sure guide as to what the people are thinking of, 
say, in respect of a Wilson peace, indemnities, the Coal Com- 
mission, Free Trade, housing, pensions. But if democratic 
government means government in accordance with the wishes 
of the people, we must provide an electoral system which will 
give them more freedom, more opportunity of expressing what 
their views are and of obtaining the representation to which they 
are entitled.— Yours, etc., Joun H. HumMPHREYs, 

Secretary, Proportional Representation Society. 

(Mr. Humphreys, in his final paragraph, falls back on the only 
possible defence which supporters of his system can offer to 
the criticism contained in our article—that is to say, he questions 
the value of the by-election system which P.R. will in reality 
abolish. But his defence, even on these lines, is not convincing. 
It is true enough that “the election of one representative canno t 
afford a sure guide as to what the people are thinking ” on half 
a dozen different issues. But neither can the election of a 
hundred representatives by P.R. or any other system. If 
the statement has any value, it is as an argument not for Pro- 
portional Representation but for the Referendum. We have 


not space to restate here our opinion of the meaning of the 
Central Hull Election; but, as we have pointed out, most 
people, from Mr. Lloyd George to Mr. Asquith, and from the 
Coalition Unionists to Commander Kenworthy, appear to have 
pretty clear and remarkably convergent views on the subject. 
If Mr. Humphreys has not, we fear we cannot help him, except by 
advising him to study the story of the campaign as described 
in the press of both sides.—Ep. N.S.] 


IMPERIAL CAPITALISM 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In a recent issue of your paper you referred to a state- 
ment of Professor Bowley that 10 per cent. of the national income 
was derived from foreign investments, and his opinion that the 
way in which that part of the national income was shared need 
not be considered because it ‘*‘ was in no sense the product of 
the manual work at home in the year whatever may 
have been its origin in the past.”” The way in which that part is 
shared, on the contrary, seems to me of the highest importance 
to Labour, to Socialists, and to those who are ultimately responsi- 
ble for the way in which the Empire is administered. An in- 
creasing proportion of the wealth derived from alien sources is 
produced by people who have no control over their political and 
economic conditions. The conditions of Empire allow a few 
thousand Englishmen to derive large fortunes from the production 
of rubber, oil, hemp, cotton, etc., because Empire and ignorance 
have placed under their control the men by whose manual labour 
these commodities are produced. This exploitation corrupts 
our society at home, and corrupts, and will ultimately destroy, 
our Empire abroad. The evil which “ capitalism ” has produced 
in Europe is nothing to the evil which imperialist * capitalism ” 
has produced, and is still producing, in Africa. Labour and 
Socialists have paid far too little attention to this unpleasant 
and significant truth.—Yours, etc., 

Richmond, April 19th. 


THE BULLFINCH 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As my innocent suggestion that we should spare the 
bullfinch from its approaching extinction as an indigenous 
species appears to have sown the dragon’s teeth of correspondence, 
perhaps you will permit. me to add another word of my own. 
A curious result of the disorders of our times is that people of 
intelligence and goodwill have discovered that ethical, spiritual 
and esthetic feelings have a kind of practical utility about them. 
So, on the other hand, the soulless, greedy utilitarianism which 
is the mark of this age is seen to end in material waste and 
chaos. I do not mean that we should cultivate our better 
feelings for the sake of any practical advantage we may get out 
of them, but that if we trust to them simply because they are 
worth while in themselves, we may let the profit go and yet 
find that this fair world will stand by us. Man shall not live 
by bread alone, for if he does he shall not have even bread. 

So with the bullfinch and indeed all birds. If we refrain from 
brutally and clumsily upsetting the delicate balance and economy 
of nature we shall not find her a hard step-mother. But if we 
do not check our baser destructive passions, then they willdestroy 
us as well as our victims. For greed cannot take long views ; 
it is blind and falls into the ditch. I really believe that when 
I released the other day a pair of bullfinches I was doing my 
bit in the way of National Service.—Yours, etc., 

Steep. H, J. Massincuam. 


LronaRD Woo LF. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
AND SMALL BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—As Sir Sydney Olivier appeals to me to confirm his state- 
ments with regard to the Board of Agriculture and the 
destruction of birds, he shall most certainly have my evidence. 

The Board, it is true, urged persistently the killing of * spar- 
rows,” the formation of “* sparrow ” clubs, the use of strychnine 
for poisoning “ sparrows” ; and it did on at least one occasion 
differentiate the house-sparrow, though in a very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory fashion, from the hedge-sparrow. But it 
never, in the whole course of its anti-“ sparrow’ campaign, 
insisted on the incalculable value of small birds in general ; it 
never suggested heavy fines for the destruction of other birds 
than house-sparrows by “ sparrow” clubs ; it never seriously 
warned persons against destroying every brownish hedge-building 
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bird (unless a deprecatory remark in an inspired newspaper 
paragraph or two is to be thus accepted) ; it sent forth never 
an instruction to schools or general public to enable them to 
identify the birds of field and garden ; it published no leaflet of 
any kind upon the necessity for preserving arid protecting insect- 
eating birds. (One of its leaflets includes the skylark among 
** farm vermin.”) If you set on foot a killing campaign amongst 
ignorant and uninstructed people, to whom three-fourths of the 
little birds of the country are “* sparrows,”’ and whose “ sparrow ”’ 
clubs embrace tits, thrushes, chaflinches, buntings, and, on 
occasion, hawks and jays—what do you expect ? 

There is not the slightest doubt that the unhappy action of 
the Board led to the destruction of innumerable valuable insect- 
eating species, and to a recrudescence of hateful barbarity among 
children. The Society has had complaints from villages in all 
parts of the country that children were being told to destroy 
any and every small bird and any and every nest, because “‘ the 
Government said they were to”’ ; and it will be long before the 
effects die away of the consequent outburst of nest-raiding and 
bird-smashing. Sir Sydney Olivier is well aware that this Society 
protested again and again against the deplorable floundering 
of the Department with which he was then associated. 

It is difficult to follow the logic of the argument that wireworms 
were abundant because of the ploughing up of grass land, and 
therefore had nothing to do with the destruction of the birds 
that eat them. The Society, in a circular letter issued in May, 
1917, warned cultivators of the fact that ‘*‘ wireworms would be 
rampant,” owing to the turning up of fresh land, but suggested 
this as an additional reason for preserving wireworm-eating 
birds.—Yours, etc., 

L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—I am not interested in the truth or otherwise of the 
suggestion made in a note in your last issue that the volun- 
teer force may be used elsewhere than at Archangel, but I can 
dispel at least some of the doubt felt by you that many officers 
are volunteering for service in the ranks. 

From this small town, two officers have joined the force now 
being assembled on the south coast, and have joined as privates. 
One, lately an officer in the R.A.F., told me that twenty-five 
officers from that distinguished corps had enlisted in the ranks ; 
the other officer belonged to one of the county battalions.— 
Yours, etc., Z. Z. C. 


Miscellany 


THE HAPPY GHOST 


HE Singing Canon of Windsor (or it might have been 
I the Precentor of Wells) paused for a moment, 
wiped the sweat from his brow, and spoke to 
the Norroy King of Arms. 
“ Half a minute,” said the latter, bending over his work. 
Then he too straightened himself and wiped his forehead. 
“Tt’s nice to be able to relax for a moment,” said the 
Singing Canon. 
“It is that,” said the Norroy King of Arms. 
The hand of relief smoothed out a wrinkle or two from their 
toil-worn faces. 
“‘ Labor,” said the Singing Canon, “‘ omnia vincit.” 
“‘ I wish I thought so,” said the Norroy King of Arms. 
“ You don’t then ? ” 


“T have my doubts. Look at me, for instance. What 
have I conquered ? ” 

“‘ For the matter of that, look at me.”’ 

They looked at each other, not without pity. They were 


joined by the bent forms, crippled with osteo-arthritis, 
of the Master of the Buck Hounds and the Groom of the 


Bucks. The Groom of the Bucks seated himself with diffi- 
culty. The Master of the Buck Hounds passed round the 
beer. 


“‘ There are some things,”’ he said, “‘ that must be accepted 
in faith. 


We cannot all see the fruit of our labours.”’ 


> 


“ Very true,” said the Singing Canon, who felt that he 
ought to have said that himself. 

‘Personally, I believe,” said the Groom of the Bucks, 
“ that our real life is being lived elsewhere.” 

“ T wish I thought so,” said the Norroy King of Arms. 

“I believe that we are but the shumber-selves of our true 
personalities.” 

The Singing Canon blew his nose. 
Buck Hounds passed round the beer. 

““ Have you any grounds,” said the Norroy King of Arms 
“ for so curious and disturbing a theory ? ” 

The Groom of the Bucks stared thoughtfully in front of 
him, and then made a little gesture with his gnarled fingers. 

“Last night,” he said, “I had a strange experience, 
and a still stranger one this morning.” 

The others disposed themselves in attitudes dictated by the 
weariness incident to their callings. 

““T had been combing a buck,” he continued, ‘‘ down at 
Hammersmith, and had had a thoroughly exhausting day. 
He was one of those tiresome bucks that, however hard one 
works, never shows any adequate results, and, when at last 
I dropped my curry-comb, he was as rough and unkempt- 
looking as if I had never laid my hands on him. I mention 
this because I want to be quite fair in presenting to you 
all the relevant data.” 

The Singing Canon nodded, as did the Norroy King of 
Arms. The Master of the Buck Hounds passed round the 
beer. 

“I was weary,” said the Groom of the Bucks. “I had 
been to Hammersmith, which, as you may know, is near 
Shepherd’s Bush, and I had had a sufficient though simple 
dinner before ascending to my bedroom. I do not suppress 
these facts, although, personally, I cannot believe that they 
explain what was to happen. Now I must refer to Armitage. 
He was an artist. He was killed in the war. You have 
probably never heard of him.” 

He glanced at the patient faces of his listening companions. 
Upon none of them had his mention of Armitage wrought 
any sign of interest. 

“‘Edward Armitage,” he said, ‘‘ who was at one time 
engaged to be married to my sister Gertrude, was also at 
one time believed to be the coming man of the Glasgow 
School of painters. In his later twenties he was very much 
written about, and his pictures were bought in considerable 
numbers. But he was one of those coming men who never 
came. There are a good many of them, and I am always 
sorry for them.” 

“So am I,” said the Singing Canon. 
Buck Hounds passed round the beer. 

“‘ At thirty-two it began to become doubtful whether he 
would ever be able to support a wife. His works, though 
hung in various exhibitions, were seldom mentioned by the 
critics. Invitations to dinner with the best people, so 
necessary to an artist, became very rare. Presently they 
ceased. My sister had no alternative but to accept the offer 
of Lord Plumstone. Some time before that, Armitage had 
come to London and taken a studio in St. John’s Wood. 
But at the age of thirty-nine he had ceased to be able to 
afford that, and had moved into lodgings at Shepherd’s 
Bush. Here he had fitted up a shed, next door to his 
landlord’s house, and here he continued to paint his un- 
successful pictures. I am able to tell you this because I 
once happened to knock him down while motoring to 
Richmond by way of the Goldhawk Road. He was scarcely 
hurt, and I recognised him at once, though his hair had 
become grey and his linen was not very clean. It was 
somewhat out of my way, but I took him to his lodgings, 
and he persuaded me to walk round his studio. I am not an 
artist, and could offer him no assistance either by way of 
encouragement or condemnation. He seemed a little 
excited about a certain progress that he affected to discern 
in his later canvases. But the chief impression left upon me 
was that, on the whole, he recognised himself as a failure . 


The Master of the 


The Master of the 
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Three years later he told a recruiting sergeant that he was 
thirty-one with anemia of his hair-roots, and, a year after 
that, he was killed in Franee. He left his back pay to my 
sister, Lady Plumstone.” 

“He had some good qualities then?” said the Norroy 
King of Arms. 

“ Oh, several,” said the Groom of the Bucks. 

The Singing Canon looked at his watch. 

‘“‘T shan’t be very long,” said the Groom of the Bucks. 
“ Well, I went upstairs, as I told you. I went upstairs to 
my bedroom, opened the door, and there was Armitage. 
It gave me no shock; it scarcely surprised me, though I 
had never in my life seen anyone so transformed—not in 
appearance, for he was just as I had last seen him, but in 
the extraordinary content that shone in his voice. 

““* My dear Groom,’ he said, ‘my dear Groom, what in 
heaven are you doing ?’ 

“ * How do you mean ?’ I asked. 

‘“* Walking about like this, n—in what might be ealled 
your night-gown.’ 

“He touched my body with his finger-tips; at least 
I suppose he did, but I couldn’t feel them. 

““* Are you a ghost ? ’ I asked. 

“He laughed. It was as though the sun had told a 
secret. 

‘ Where am I?’ I said. 

“ He waved his hand. I saw his pictures on the walls 
about me. 

“* Well, what do you think of them now ?’ he inquired.” 

The Groom of the Bucks paused. 

“IT wish I could describe them to you,” he said. ‘“ But 
I ean’t.” 

The Singing Canon of Windsor was rocking to and fro. 
The Norroy King of Arms was staring at the sky. 

“ * T saw a girl’s face,’ he went on. ‘It was the gate of 
all the mysteries. I saw the top ofa mountain. It was the 
candle on every altar.’ 

“‘* But these aren’t your pictures,’ I said, ‘ the ones you 
showed me?’ 

““* Those were only the dreams of them,’ he replied. 
‘ Now, I’m awake.’ 

“* What am I?’ I asked. 

He scratched his chin. 

“* Well, I don’t quite know,’ he said, ‘I think something 
must have gone wrong.’ 

“ * But where am 1?’ 

“*Tn your dreams you'd call it heaven. But you've 
brought your body with you. That’s unusual.’ 

“*T don’t understand,’ I said. ‘Am I dead?’ 

“* No, you needn’t be dead, as you call it, to be in heaven. 
You need only be asleep, as you call it. That’s why sleep’s 
so refreshing.’ 

“* But what I call awake ? ’ I asked. 

“* Ts what we should call asleep,’ he said. ‘Do you know 
those curious dreams in which you just miss doing things, 
are always too late, never can get started ?’ 

“T nodded. 

“* Yes, they’re very annoying.’ 

“* That’s what life is,’ he said ‘ what you call life.’ 

““* What do you call it ?’ 

“* An experiment of the Most High. We all take our 
part in it. Mine’s over.’ 

«Then what’s earth ?’ 

“* A fragment of heaven.’ 

“* And these pictures ? ’ 

““* What I tried to do in my sleep.’ ” 

The Groom of the Bucks stopped. 

“That was my strange experience,”’ he said. 

The Master of the Buck Hounds passed round the beer. 

‘“ But you said you had a stranger one next morning.”’ 

“ So I did,” said the Groom of the Bucks. “I'll tell you. 
I live, as you know, in Ennismore Gardens. I went up to 
my bedroom at half past ten. But next morning, when I 
woke up, I was in an empty shed in Shepherd’s Bush.” 


“ Do you mean,” said the Singing Canon, “ that you were 
in the shed that had been Armitage’s studio as 

“ That’s what the policeman told me.’ 

The Singing Canon sighed. The Master of the Buck 
Hounds began to pass round the beer. But, at a significant 
glance from the Norroy King of Arms, he thought better of 
it and put down the jug. H. H. Basurorp. 


POPPY-SEEDS SENT FROM 
THE EAST 


RAVELLED here in their winter sleep 
The young wild Eastern poppies keep 
Their eyelids closed. They nothing know 
Where is this land they lie in now. 


They have no doubt they will arise 

And open their faint-coloured eyes 

To see what they have always seen 

In the parched lands where they have been. 
Here in their bed they dream that they 
Shall see their Oriental day 

And breathe their golden Arab air 

And know their land and find it fair. 


Oh! how their dream haunts night and day 
Oh! heavy dream, why will it stay ? 

Why must the gentle garden seem 

Heavy with the poppies’ dream ! 


It fills the space; we may not be 

As we have been. My air, my tree, 

My kin, my homely birds, my grass, 

Oh, hearken all how we must pass, 

Oh, far from what we were before ! 

My fruits, my flowers, we are no more. 
We fade away, my roof, my land ; 

The dream’s too strong, we cannot stand. 


We change into the burning waste of dust, 

The dry sand’s waterless and pathless way, 
Thin to the hungered, where the light dead must 
Lie loose in light graves hardly dark at day. 


Listen, we fade, we are not what we are. 

Behold, we are the nomad wandering free, 
Athirst and wild. The dawn’s horizon far 

Is this night’s hearth. Where e’er we go may he 
Death or this grudging life, as Ullah will. 


See what we are now while the poppies dream, 
The tent whose unreal shade within is still 
Bright with the torture of the sun’s fierce beam. 


We are the wandering herds that searching stray, 
The little goat upon the mountain-side, 

Cropping the lean, harsh forage of wild hay, 
Who has not learnt to drink; the liquid-eyed 
Strong camel bearing burden in the noon, 

Who sleepeth never but will all the night 
Pasture her bread from bushes in the moon. 


Listen, we are the watch-fires burning bright 
Where sheykh and tribesmen crouch encircled now, 
And make their scant feast in the hunger-land. 


And oh! habéb, beloved, listen thou ! 
We are an ancient passion in the sand ! 
Viota MEYNELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NORMOUS sums are paid for the manuscripts of the 
great; but if I collected such things, I think I 
should be more inclined to take pity on the remains 

of those secondary persons whom the market so brutally 
ignores. This week I occupied an hour before breakfast— 
what hour that was is nobody’s affair but mine—with several 
catalogues which came by one post. In one of them— 
Seottish—I found that the manuscript of Talfourd’s Jon 


was offered for sale. 
* * * 


Truly a rarity. I presume there is only one manuscript 
in existence. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was a person of 
importance in his day, with whom Lamb parleyed. He 
edited Lamb’s letters; and this very tragedy contested 
with Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde the position 
of the most celebrated and respectable poetic drama of 
its age. It had its little day; it was read and acted ; its 
name is in all the histories. But nobody wants to read or 
act it now; and the holograph original of the text is going 
for—four guineas! You can get a manuscript sonnet of 
Hartley Coleridge’s for one guinea ; but a sonnet is not a 


drama. 
* he Sa 


In another catalogue, I found all sorts of amusing things . 
One letter which is offered is likely, I should think, to 
amuse other people more than the author. A batch of 
letters addressed to David and Alfred Nutt, the publishers, 
is on sale; amongst others, a letter from a well-known 
living author regarding terms offered—‘‘I am, of course, 
sorry that neither you nor Vigo St. would go higher.” 
One cannot blame a bookseller for selling letters that he 
buys ; but I must say that I should not like to think that 
my publisher, or his legatees, or anybody about his office, 
proposed to vend in Charing Cross Road the letters which, 
from time to time, I address to him. When a man is dead 
he is fair game; the business letters of the living ought 
not to be hawked about like this. This, however, is by the 
way ; the lots that really interest me are two which one 
would have thought would have been very greatly valued 
by collectors of (ugh!) Walpoliana, Wordsworthiana and 


Coleridgiana. 
* * * 


Lot 196, offered by Mr. Dobell, is described as follows : 


196 MONTAGU (Basil) A Manuscript of Extraordinary Interest : 
being Basil Montagu’s narrative of the birth and upbringing of 
his son, Basil C., with copies of Basil C. Montagu’s letters to his 
Step-Mother, sm. 4to, half bound, £4 4s. 
This manuscript unfolds a most pathetic story. Basil Montagu 

married in April, 1791, and his wife died in giving birth to a son, 
Basil C., in 1798. Basil became acquainted with Wordsworth, 
who took the child with him into Dorsetshire, where he lived with 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy until they settled at Grasmere. 
Basil C. then went to live with his mother’s sister, with the Rev. 
Mr. Lane in Cambridge, and with Admiral Montagu, where he 
determined to be a Midshipman and entered the Navy, but was sent 
home an invalid in 1812; he then went to stay with various friends 
and finally settled at Ambleside. His father declares with the 
greatest earnestness that all these friends and benefactors treated 
Basil C. with the utmost kindness and consideration, but Basil C. 
in every case turned upon his benefactors with calumny and abuse 
and charges of harsh treatment. His father attributes this ungrate- 
ful conduct to a diseased mind. 

The book is full of allusions to Wordsworth, of whom Basil speaks 
in the highest terms, but his son, apparently without any real 
ground of complaint, vilified Wordsworth and his sister, accusing 
them of having treated him very cruelly. 


Now, to anyone who is familiar with—take the standard 
books—Harper’s Wordsworth, Dykes Campbell’s Coleridge, 
Lucas’s Lamb or Crabb Robinson’s Diary, Basil Montagu 
is a familiar character, a man to a certain extent inter- 
esting in himself, and any of whose references to Wordsworth 


are worth having, though they may not be reliable. He is 
quite a large figure in the picture of the Late Poets; he 
was, moreover, undeliberately, at the bottom of the curious 
rupture between Coleridge and Wordsworth, which made 
the perfect re-establishment of their old relations for ever 
impossible. Almost any manuscript of his would, one had 
thought, be welcomed by somebody ; this particular MS. 
would grace many collections. But it is going at half the 
price of a cheap suit of clothes; the value of first-class 
manuscripts soars and soars, but the others seem to choke 


each other. 
* * a 


For me, however, if I were to acquire either, it would, 
I think, be the other, described as follows : 
123 HERTFORD (F. Seymour Conway, first Marquis, second creation, 

1719-94) A Collection of over Eighty Autograph Letters, 1766-85 ; 

also about Twenty from his son, the second Marquis, 1794-1803, 

all probably addressed to William B. Clarke, of Ipswich, in a vol, 

4to, half bound, £2 2s. 

Why, you may ask, should one want letters addressed 
to Mr. Clarke, of Ipswich, by a Marquis of Hertford, even the 
first Marquis of the second creation? If you have read— 
failing which you have one of the greatest pleasures in 
store—Horace Walpole’s letters, you have apparently 
forgotten how many of those letters were addressed to the 
Conways, Lord Hertford and his brother the General, to 
whom for me (and to his Countess of Ailesbury) the most 
charming of fragrances clings. Horace’s letters to this 
family are always delightful ; the reflected picture one gets 
of their existences, particularly the younger Conway house- 
hold, is almost idyllic ; he speaks of the group with a degree 
of affection that he showed to few. “‘ My dearest Harry,” 
he writes in 1761, “ how could you write me such a cold 
letter as I have just received from you, and beginning 
Dear Sir! Can you be angry with me, for can I be in fault 
to you? Blameable in ten thousand other respects, may 
not I almost say I am perfect with regard to you? Since 
I was fifteen, have not I loved you unalterably ? . . . Oh, 
Harry! if you knew what I have felt and am feeling about 
you, would you charge me with neglect” ? For Horace 
Walpole, this is a paroxysm of emotion; Conway was 
abroad at the wars, the misunderstanding (if it existed) 
was a nothing. Twenty years later, he writes from Straw- 
berry Hill about the rest of the family : 

Your nephew George is arrived with the fleet: my door opened 
t’other morning ; I looked towards the common horizon of heads, 
but was a foot and a-half below any face. The handsomest giant 
in the world made but one step across my room, and seizing my 
hand, gave it such a robust grip, that I squalled ; for he crushed 
my poor chalk-stones to powder. When I had recovered from the 
pain of his friendly salute, I said, ‘* It must be George Conway * 
and yet, is it possible ? Why, it is not fifteen months ago since you 
was but six feet high.”” In a word, he is within an inch of Robert 
and Edward, with larger limbs; almost as handsome as Hugh, 
with all the bloom of youth ; and, in short, another of those comely 
sons of Anak, the breed of which your brother and Lady Hertford 
have piously restored for the comfort of the daughters of Sion. 


Somewhere, they have preserved Lord Hertford’s letters 
this century and more ; and now, they are going for sixpence 


each ! 
* ok o* 


Looking up these references (for even journalists look up 
the quotations they trot out with such superb ease), I 
fell upon other things in the letters to the Conways. The 
Countess is being asked to Lichfield: ‘‘ If you love a pros- 
pect, or bacon, you will certainly come hither.” Harry 
Conway is to be visited during a typical English summer : 
“T am in no fear of not finding you in perfect verdure ; 
for the sun, I believe, is gone a great way off to some races 
or other, where his horses are to run for the King’s plate ; 
we have not heard of him in this neighbourhood.” The 
King of Prussia’s birthday is being celebrated ; everybody 
(says Horace) is being made to sing The Roast Beef of Old 


Germany. 
SoLtoMon EAGLe. 
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THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


The Gay-Dombeys. By Sir H. H. Jonnston. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. net. 

It is becoming almost a fashion to draw on Mr. H.G. Wells 
for an introduction to a new novel; but this is a case in 
which the fashion might most fittingly have been disregarded. 
It is a go-as-you-please book, in which the author has 
innocently and delightedly followed his own whims wherever 
they might lead, and in which the reader might safely have 
been left to find his own way. It is certainly a book which, 
even without that “crested and prevailing name,” could 
hardly have escaped attention; and Mr. Wells is not 
needed to tell us that “ Sir Harry is abundantly, profanely, 
and unrestrainedly amusing.” Mr. Wells adds also sundry 
remarks on the “form” of the novel, continuing to flog, 
not so much a dead horse as a horse that has never been 
there. On this ground we are disinclined to follow him, 
except in remarking that Sir Harry Johnston’s novel is as 
formless as he could possibly desire. But whether it is a 
good novel or a bad from the point of view of form does 
not greatly matter. It is an extraordinarily amusing and 
readable book. 

Like so many pieces of literature from the hands of 
amateurs, it derives its quality from the author’s immense 
and unquenchable gusto in life. Sir Harry’s exuberance 
fills the whole work, and spills bountifully out of it. He 
had so much to dispose of that he did not care whether 
his lavishness reached the reader or not; and, as a result, 
while a great deal of his fun is his alone, there is enough 
that the reader receives to furnish forth three or four books 
of an equal length. An excellent and salient example of 
this extravagance, which guarantees sufficiency. is to be 
found in the elaborate connection which is established with 
the works of Dickens. No reader who has not an exhaustive 
knowledge of Dickens's characters will be able even to 
detect half the ramifications of this connection. It is 
extremely improbable that many lovers of Dickens will 
see any particular resemblance between Sir Harry’s 
characters and the originals. Sir Harry has not Dickens’s 
mind or temperament. He does not look at things or 
describe them in the safhe way. The origin of his family 
of Dombeys is an interesting fact, but one that has no 
relevance to their appearance in this book. But it amused 
Sir Harry to go through with this complicated performance ; 
and his delight in it is so great and so obvious, he devotes 
to it such a wealth of ingenuity, that the reader cannot 
help being delighted with him If it pleases him to give to 
one of his characters the name of Paul Dombey, what does 
it matter that such a character is wholly outside the range 
of conceptions possible to Dickens, compared with the 
fact that Sir Harry’s creation is credible and interesting ? 
It is quite clear that the whole business is a private joke 
of the author’s own, nowhere clearer than where Mrs. 
Morven hires “a nice brougham, driven by a quiet, 
respectable man” from “ good Mr. Weller, of the livery 
stables,” or where Sir Mulberry Hawk, second cousin of 
the wicked baronet who killed someone somewhere in a 
duel, appears as one of the ablest and most benevolent 
officials in the Foreign Office. 

If Sir Harry expended his gusto only in private jokes 
of this kind, his book would still be mildly amusing, but 
no more. But the Dickens references are an unobtrusive 
background to an exceedingly lively and detailed picture 
of life in the English governing classes between 1877, 
or thereabouts, and 1915. Mr. Wells fears that “ the 
mechanical reviewers from whom all writers suffer, will 
no doubt when they are not saying he is a caricaturist, 
be saying that he is ‘ autobiographical.’’” We doubt whether 
Sir Harry suffers from any such apprehensions. He has 
made the book as autobiographical as he decently could : 
he has certainly made no very vigorous effort to disguise 
himself in this account of the career of an African official 
and explorer. Similarly he has made no attempt to save 


himself from the charge of formlessness. Now Eustace 
Morven writes long letters home about his Nigerian 
experiences, and receives long letters in reply. Now he 
returns on leave, and explores the Colonial Office and the 
Foreign Office. Now Paul Dombey has an adventure in 
the train returning from Petrograd. Now Sir James Tudell 
leaves a peculiar will. Now Choselwhit, appears, “ the 
ex-Cabinet Minister who has split off from the Liberal- 
Radical party over Home Rule,” and who was “tall, 
spare, rather distinguished-looking, wore immovably an 
eye-glass and had a long, pointed nose and an air of quizzical 
imperturbability.”” Morven faints in the House of Commons 
and comes to, to find Sir Benjamin Stone bending over him. 
This is a characteristic extract from an account of a dinner- 
party : 

Bicycles led somehow to bumps and bruises and the ridiculous 
song that was tickling all London: ‘* Two Lovely Black Eyes.”’ 
Lady Enid admitted she had got a cousin to take her to the music- 
hall where it was sung, and had seen Lord Randolph in the stalls. 
The song had been dragged into some extravaganza in which Bella 
Delorme was acting. . . . Mrs. Harmon thought that actress getting 
very passée, and lamented that her own Christian name was now 
so prominently represented on the boards by blowsy persons. Sir 
James Sudell frowned and looked down into his plate. Suzanne, 
guessing the reason, hastened to ask him if on his recent trip to 
Constantinople he had seen anything of the Prince with the Nose, 
Ferdinand of Coburg, who was shilly-shallying about accepting the 
throne of Bulgaria . . . he had sent for his mamma, the Orleanist 
Princess, to decide him. Mile. de Launay placed in pretty 
English (though she talked French with Eustace and Lady Enid) 
some amusing anecdotes about the Orleans Princes, M. Clémenceau 
and General Boulanger. . . This gave occasion to Sir James to 
compliment her on her mastery of English—rather clumsily. After 
that they were talking of the recent agitation in the papers over the 
increasing employment of German clerks in England because English- 
men wouldn’t learn modern languages. . Susan K.-T. said 
** couldn't,” because the public schools wouldn't let them. 

For dinner they had something like this—Consommé and Bisque 
soups ; oysters and turbot or Wye salmon ; vol-au-vent of chickens 
and mushrooms; sweetbreads; small rounds of beefsteak with 
cunning adjuncts and a bewildering variety of vegetables; par- 
tridges with a hot wine sauce ; ice pudding or pine-apple jelly ; a 
savoury compounded of twenty ingredients ; pine-apple cream ices ; 
and a dessert of all the fruits and nuts in season. They had drunk 
or sipped sherry, hock, champagne, Romanée-Conti and Port, and 
a liqueur with the coffee. 

And after reading many pages like this, punctuated by 
sensational or farcical, but always well-invented, incidents, 
the reader begins to realise what has happened, and how 
it is that Sir Harry Johnston had made so good a book out 
of his formless autobiography masquerading as a novel. 
The formlessness has enabled him to put down as he felt 
inclined all that he has seen or heard of in a long and varied 
life. The fact that he has actually seen and heard gives 
his pages reality. And the assumption of the novelist’s 
mask has loosened his tongue and made it easy for him 
to tell us and posterity what we and posterity really want 
to know, rather than the dull important incidents which 
the professed and self-conscious memoirist naturally selects. 
The result is something like a modern Pepys. Small things 
jostle large ; and both are equally vivid. The achievement 
is a very rare one. There is perhaps no other way in which 
the author could have managed it; and defence and 
condemnation of his methods is a little futile beside the 
result. We would close with the observation that one 
reason why the book is not as good as Pepys is that there 
is not so much of it. To this we may add that, though 
Sir Eustace Morven went down in a torpedoed ship in 1915, 
Sir Harry Johnston is still alive. 


THE GREAT LEVIATHAN 


The State and the Nation. By Evwanrp Jenks, M.A., 
B.C.L. Dent. 4s. net. 

This book is one of those which Bacon said are to be 
chewed and digested. For the reader of good appetite and 
strong stomach it will be a nourishing feast. It is an expan- 
sion of a little volume, called A Short History of Politics, 
which Professor Jenks published some years ago, and which 
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is now out of print. A Short History of Politics was an 
admirable primer, and we rather wish it had not been 
expanded. For into the present work its author has poured 
such a wealth of legal and historical learning that it is over- 
loaded. Its theme is the evolution of modern nations and 
the modern State. It begins with primitive man and ends 
with Proportional Representation and Guild Socialism, and 
the whole ground is covered in something less than .three 
hundred pages. The result is a close and frequently bewilder - 
ing compression, and, at certain points, a failure to do 
justice to important subjects. 

By the State Professor Jenks means, as he tells us, the 
institutions by which government is carried on, and his 
account of the development of these institutions through 
“the seamless web of history ” is very thorough. But it is 
open to our general criticism. There is too much of the 
institutions and too little of what was behind them. We 
feel that we are immersed in a catalogue of institutions— 
and particularly of legal institutions, courts and juries and 
writs and fiefs and escheats and assizes and guilds. But 
what of all the great spiritual and intellectual forces that 
affected the mind of the Middle Ages, when states were 
being born—the Roman Church and the Roman Law; the 
revival of learning, not only at the Renaissance but in the 
centuries before it; the speculations and the writings of 
jurists and poets, of religious and political philosophers ; 
the aspirations of men towards freedom, the influences that 
produced, for example, the heretical movements or the 
Italian municipalities in the twelfth century? Ideas, 
theories, principles are not institutions, but for the proper 
understanding of institutions they must be taken into 
account, and they are entitled, we think, to more prominence 
than Professor Jenks has given them. And if it be objected 
that there is no room for them here, this is only a proof 
of our contention that the book is too small for its subject. 

In his later chapters, when he deals with affairs of to-day 
—or to-morrow,—Professor Jenks may provoke some more 
particular criticisms. From the passage devoted to French 
Trade Unionism (occupying less than one page) we cannot 
believe that any reader, unless he knew something of the 
subject before, could gather much. And will he not be 
put off the scent by the suggestion that it is the less sharp 
division between employer and employed in France which 
has given rise to Syndicalism ? Surely this fact, in so far as it 
is a fact, has played but a very minor part. The German 
Trade Union movement only gets half a page. Here Pro- 
fessor Jenks is correct enough in saying that the State has 
shown but little opposition to the Gewerkschaften, because 
“the new Unions, many of them conservative and religious 
in character, have kept themselves rigidly outside politics, 
leaving the political interests of the proletariat entirely 
in the hands of the Socialist Party. .’ But it was 
worth mentioning that the “conservative and religious ” 
Unions (the Hirsch Dunckers and Christians) only numbered 
about half a million members against the three millions or 
so of the Socialist Unions, and it ought certainly to have 
been said, to avoid giving a false impression, that the rela- 
tions between the Unions and the Parliamentary Party were 
very close—that, in a sense, indeed, the industrial and the 
political movements were two aspects of the same organisa- 
tion. 

The final chapter discusses some ‘‘ Proposals of Change ” 
—the League of Nations, Proportional Representation, 
Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. Professor Jenks finds 
the plan of National Guilds attractive, and we do not wish 
to quarrel with him on that. The theory is undoubtedly 
attractive ; the only question is whether it would be equally 
attractive in practice. But in his criticism of State Socialism 
—the alternative ideal, as he calls it—he is not very happy. 
The arguments against it, he asserts, are overwhelming. 
It would mean an immensely complicated machinery. It 
would require an enormous number of officials, a small 
number of whom would wield a power “ compared with 
which the power wielded by Kings and Parliaments in the 





past would be but a shadow.” It would produce corruption 
and favouritism. And last, but not least, it is “ entirely 
uncalled for by the facts of the case.” All of which takes us 
no farther than the opinions that any old gentleman might 
express in a letter to the Daily Telegraph. Professor Jenks 
makes much of “the instinctive dislike of the English- 
speaking world for bureaucracy.” Most of this dislike, 
we venture to assert, is not for bureaucracy at all, but for a 
monstrous bogey rigged up for us by Mr. Harold Cox and 
his friends. But in any case, whether it dislikes bureaucracy 
or not, the English-speaking world already has a great deal 
of it (which, incidentally, it seems to put up with very 
cheerfully : for there is no noticeable desire to abolish the 
Post Office, or Elementary Schools, or Medical Officers of 
Health, or Council trams), and it has got to have a great deal 
more. For bureaucracy, disguise it under whatever name 
you will, is a necessary part of democracy in a modern 
civilised State. The power of the official is everywhere. It 
exists in every private railway company to-day, as well 
as in State railways, and it would exist if the railways were 
run by a National Transport Guild. Obviously it has got 
to be kept within bounds. But Guild Socialists and anti- 
Socialists are not the only people in the world to whom the 
problem of Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? presents itself ; 
and it is fantastic to talk as though “ State Socialism” 
proposed to deprive every citizen of his vote, and put him 
completely at the mercy of a junta of Whitehall Nabobs. 

And now, having said so much in criticism, let us add 
that, for those at least who do not possess the Short History 
of Politics, this book is well worth having and keeping. 


SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONALISM 


The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. 2ls. net. The 
Treaties of 1785, 1799 and 1828 between the United 
States and Prussia. 8s. 6d. net. Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence between the United States and Germany, 
August Ist, 1914—April 6th, 1917. 15s. net. Les 
Conventions et Declarations de la Haye de 1899 et 
1907. 8s. 6d. net. Une Cour de Justice Internationale. 
10s. 6d. net. James Brown Scorr. Milford. 

Of these five well-printed and well-bound volumes, only 
the Diplomatic Correspondence between the United States 
and Germany is not a publication of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and even that is from the 
sedulous pen of the learned Director and materially is 
uniform with the other four books. Dr. Scott and the 
Endowment are performing a task which deserves the thanks 
of all serious students of international relations, for they 
are producing with remarkable speed and efficiency a 
library which contains the materials for a scientific study 
of internationalism. Anyone who has attempted an inten- 
sive study of foreign affairs and diplomatic negotiations 
knows the difficulty of obtaining such materials. Standard 
historical works are about as useful for the purposes of 
scientific study as the Stud Book, and if anyone wishes 
to refer merely to the text of an international convention, 
he will have first to discover a library which possesses the 
many volumes of, say, Martens, will then have to play a 
long game of hide and seek through those many volumes, 
and in the end, as is more than likely, will go sadly and 
dizzily away without his document. 

Dr. Scott in certain parts of the field is providing the 
materials admirably arranged arid documented. Thus the 
volume on The Armed Neutralities contains all the chief 
official documents bearing on the subject between 1780 
and 1800, including not only Declarations and Convent ions, 
but diplomatic correspondence. The value of this is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that in the first 250 pages of the 
volume the editor has collected extracts from American 
and Foreign Works on International Law concerning the 
Armed Neutralities. The origin of and justification of 
this study are, of course, the declaration of President Wilson 
on February 26th, 1917, that the United States would have 
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KILLING TIME IN COLOGNE. 





Interview with British Officer. 





“ Boredom” is the name of the enemy at present fronting 
the British Army in Cologne. Instead of killing Germans 
our men are hard put to it to find a means of killing time. 

* Life,” says a British Officer just returned from the occupied 
districts, “‘is maddeningly monotonous. Fraternisation, of 
course, is forbidden, and beyond the attractions offered by the 
Cinema and the Theatre, there is little to occupy one’s mind. Idle 
hands and idle heads lead to trouble, and when our men have 
nothing to do but lounge aimlessly about, they inevitably 
acquire slack and undisciplined habits, whilst insufficient occu- 
pation breeds discontent. Moreover, the men become unhappy 
because they are bored. 


“ Of course, we are doing everything we can to relieve this 
monotony. Instructional Officers have been told off to arrange 
football matches, sports, lectures and educational courses on 
various subjects, and decidedly the greatest boon to us all is 
* Pelmanism.’ ” 


THAT FED-UP FEELING. 

At this point the Officer was handed the following letter, 
received by the Institute from a private soldier in the Army of 
Occupation : 

“| should like,” it ran, “ to take this opportunity of paying 

a tribute to the boon and blessing that your Course has con- 

ferred upon me. ... I can only regard with utter amaze- 

ment the past chaotic state of my ‘ power-house,’ which is 
now, day by day, becoming more organised and efficient. 

The Pelmanist has about him an impenetrable system of 

defences against that ‘fed-up’ feeling that so frequently 

threatens to overwhelm one during these days of waiting for 

our return to the good old civvies.” (8S. 18495). 


“ T quite agree,” he said, after reading it, “‘ and it is not only 
the men, but the officers as well, who are taking up Pelmanism 
just as fast as the good news of its interest, fascination, and 
value passes from one to another. One sees the ‘little grey 
books’ everywhere—at Headquarters, in the officers’ messes, 
in billets—in fact, all over Cologne. Indeed, if the present 
rate of enrolment continues,” he went on with a smile, ‘‘ Cologne 
will soon be famed, not for a perfume, but for a colour, the 
colour imparted by the intriguing grey covers of the ‘ little grey 
books’ that arrive by every mail.” 


FROM SUBALTERN TO GENERAL. 

“ Apart from being a fascinating pursuit in itself—and I 
have been enthralled for hours reading the pages and practising 
the exercises of the Course—the study of Pelmanism is a first- 
class paying proposition—and the Army from General to Private 
knows it. By cultivating the Pelman qualities you become 
a better soldier—in fact, a better man altogether—and you are 
marked out for promotion. 


“Take only one instance. There was a certain subaltern 
who went one better than Napoleon by carrying in his haversack 
a ‘little grey book’ in place of the hypothetical baton. General 
———— was that subaltern, and he still turns to Pelmanism 
and swears by it. He makes all his officers practise it too. 
He’s a living example of what Pelmanism does for its 
students.” 


FUTURE CIVILIAN SLACKERS. 


“You see,” he went on, “ when men have so much time on 
their hands and nothing particular to do, they begin to lose 
such powers of concentration as they had, and degenerate into 
future civilian slackers. Pelmanism provides healthy mental 
occupation for the men. It braces men up, creates self-confi- 
dence and initiative, and tends to promote discipline in the Army, 
whilst immensely increasing the men’s value for post-war 
occupations,” 

Over 100,000 officers and men in the Navy and Army, including 
150 Admirals and Generals, have adopted Pelmanism, and are 
finding it of the greatest value. Many write to say that they 
have gained distinctions and won promotion as a direct result 
of the qualities developed by Pelmanism. Special Naval 











and Military Exercises have been incorporated in the Pelman 
Course for the benefit of men in the Services. These exercises 
are exceedingly helpful as a means of 
—Estimating bearings 
—Memorising orders 


—Memorising routes 
—Map-reading 
—Cultivating sense of direction 


—Training the senses 


—etting to know your men —Cultivating seamanship 
—Learning Naval and Military —Developing self-expression 
history 


whilst amongst the other qualities which Pelmanism develops 
are— 


—Observation —Concentration 


—Perception —Initiative 


—Judgment —Originality 


—Foresight —Imagination 
Decision —Organising power 

—Will-power -—Directive ability 

—-Self-confidence —Management 

—Resourcefulness ---Memory 

—Tact and —-Energy. 


A MARK I. PROPOSITION. 


“Many of us,” said the Officer in the interview mentioned, 
“have just got to resign ourselves to staying in the 
Service for the Country's good, and we don’t intend to stand 
still, The Army provides plenty of advancement, provided a 
man’s grey matter is of the right quality. And the ‘little grey 
books’ do develop the ‘ big grey matter,’ so to speak. As for 
the man who is seriously thinking of taking up the Army as a 
profession—he simply devours the grey books. Altogether, 
Pelmanism is a Mark I. pukka proposition so far as the Service 
is concerned, and it has well earned its reputation.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEMOBILISED. 
* And what of the Demobilised ?” 


‘* Well,” replied the Officer, “‘I see that a writer in the 7'imes 
Trade Supplement says that soldiers, having been so long 
under strict discipline, tend to lose for the time some of that 
individuality which is so essential to a business man, and that 
when confronted with objections they ‘stand mentally at 
attention.’ That is very true. I know several employers who 
complain that ex-Army men lack initiative. Pelmanism soon 
cures that. Further, it opens new lines of thought to men, 
which is very helpful to them when deciding what to do when 
they are released.” 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE. 

Thousands of demobilised officers and men are now practising 
Pelmanism as*a means of securing responsible and highly-paid 
positions in civil life. Applications for enrolment, too, from 
men and women in Business and the Professions are increasing 
daily with the greatest rapidity. All those who wish to secure 
particulars of the Pelman Course should write to-day to the 
address given below. By return of post they will receive, 
gratis and post free— 

1. A copy of “ Mind and Memory,” containing a full descrip- 
tion of the Pelman Course. 

2. Truth’s latest Report on the work of the Institute. 

3. Enrolment form entitling you to enrol for the Course 
at a reduced fee. 

Write for the above to-day (a postcard will do) to The 
Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban, 
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recourse to armed neutrality against Germany “ for which 
there is abundant American precedent.” Dr. Scott, in a 
recent publication, ‘‘ The Controversy over Neutral Rights 
between the United States and France, 1797-1800,” placed 
those American precedents in the hands of the student ; 
in the present volume he lays before us the European 
precedents. These two books should be considered in 
relation to the other two, ‘Treaties between the United 
States and Prussia” and “ Diplomatic Correspondence 
between the United States and Germany,” and also a 
previous publication, ‘“ A Survey of International Relations 
between the United States and Germany.” When these 
five volumes are ranged side by side on the shelf, it will 
be seen that Dr. Scott has given us the material for studying 
the international relations of the United States and Germany 
which led to the final breach upon the subject of neutral 
rights. There is therefore a directing idea behind these 
publications; and a body of material is being issued which 
is of the greatest value because it is informed by that 
idea. 

The other two volumes, taken together with several 
previously issued and reviewed in these columns, show that 
Dr. Scott is performing the same task in another part of 
the international field—namely, the Hague Conferences and 
the hesitating advances which statesmen before the war 
made towards the idea of the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Dr. Scott does his work so well, the 
editing is so careful, and the red and gold volumes are so 
sumptuous and handsome that it seems churlish to com- 
plain. Yet when we look at the prices at which these 
volumes are issued we feel some doubt and dismay. Anyone 
who wishes to avail himself of Dr. Scott’s labours, and 
study the relations of the United States and Germany, 
would have to purchase five volumes at a total cost of 
about £4. We are aware that the five volumes could not 
in the ordinary way have been produced as they are even 
at the price of £4; but if it is the object of the Endowment 
and of Dr. Scott to increase the study of international 
relations, it seems to us that it might be better to produce 
these volumes less sumptuously and at a lower price. 


THE NEO-PLATONIST 
The Philosophy of Plotinus. By W. R. Ince. 


Longmans. 28s. net. 


Two vols, 


Heliogabalus, the only Roman Emperor who might be 
a character in a story written for and rejectel by the 
Yellow Book, reigned from 218 to 222: Plotinus, who was 
born somewhere about 204, was at his most impressionable 
age during the brief career of Heliogabalus. The fact is 
not irrelevant to the Plotinian philosophy. In nothing 
does neo-Platonism differ more from Platonism than in its 
inattention to civic and social obligations. There have 
always been periods during the world’s history when the 
wisest and sanest men, instead of endeavouring to help on 
the body politic, have withdrawn themselves into a super- 
sensual world, and tried to evade obligations in a State 
whose processes they had either to despise or detest. Some 
historians would say this was true Christianity. They, 
however, mistake a mere accident of early Christian life 
for something essential. The comparative abstention of 
a great many early Christians from the life of the State 
was due, not to any principle, but to the fact that the 
slave status of so many Christians rendered it difficult 
or impossible for them to take any active part in reform. 
They were in much the same condition as were women 
throughout Europe until the last year of the’ nineteenth 
century. The apostolic advice not to resort to pagan law- 
courts was based not on any objection to organised justice, 
but on the indecency of Christians appearing before tribunals 
whose whole outlook was alien and inimical: during the 
German occupation of Belgium, one can easily imagine 


Cardinal Mercier advising good Belgians not to bring their 
fellow-Christians before German courts. 

The neo-Platonic abstinence from civic affairs was more 
fundamental. It may be difficult for us to understand 
Plotinus’ silence about Christians and Christianity ; but 
it is evident that his lack of interest in politics was due to 
a certain deep despair of the future of political measures 
and of public life ; and this despair it is not fantastic to trace 
to the fact that during the years when a man most naturally 
turns to political activities and busies himself with social 
ideas the throne was occupied by a mountebank, whose 
excesses outraged the feelings of a city which had suffered 
both Nero and Caligula. One of the few authentic personal 
stories we have about Plotinus is that he persuaded 
Rogatianus, a senator, to abandon public life and adopt the 
life of contemplation. “It is,” as Dean Inge writes, “ the 
ideal of the Cloister, already victorious over the Stoic ideal 
of civie virtue.” Although Dean Inge attempts to minimise 
the breach of Plotinus with the traditional philosophers of 
Greece, nothing can explain away the fact that neither in 
Plotinus nor in any of his followers do we find any attempt 
to apply philosophy to the problems of public life. 

Reading these two full expository volumes, with this in 
mind, one is once more confronted with the old problem— 
can this withdrawal, this eremitism of the philosophic mind, 
be defended ? The plain man has a plain answer. Xantippe 
has many friends who would not care to blare their affection 
abroad ; for most of us who are neither very rich nor very 
ascetic have at some time or other been confronted with 
the every-day problems: Who blacks the boots? Who 
makes the beds? Who empties the slops ? Who buys and 
cooks the dinner? Your neo-Platonist no doubt answers, as 
did Villiers de L’Isle Adam, “As for living, our servants will 
do that for us”; but the epigram leaves little comfort for 
the servants. So the plain man will answer the neo- 
Platonist as Abraham Lincoln answered Lord Lyons when 
the Ambassador, finding the President cleaning his boots, 
exclaimed, “In England we don’t black our own boots.” 
“ Don’t you,” said Lincoln, ‘ whose boots do you black ? ” 
It is a sound question and we have never known a neo- 
Platonist answer it satisfactorily, and certainly the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, whose opinions on Demos grow no maturer 
with time, has no answer, 

Yet a defence of neo-Platonism can be made : 
made, in fact, by the monasticism of the early centuries. 
As a practical plan for every man the life of contemplation 
is too abstract : regarded as the withdrawal of a few choice 
spirits from a rough world it is full of that high-browed 
selfishness which infuriates a crowd whose instincts are as 
sound as their intelligence is weak. But as a vocation, as 
a form of service based on humility, not on pride, on a 
sense of esthetic propriety instead of a conviction of ethical 
superiority, the life of contemplation may be defended 
just as the life of a poet, a musician or a painter may be 
defended. Here is seen the real greatness of Plotinus 
himself. He really had something of the same spirit which 
made Benedict or Theresa great. His idealism may be a 
little too rarefied for the mass of men, but it has about it a 
humility which makes one recognise the philosopher's 
humanity. We doubt whether he added much of value to 
Platonism, except that by his view of nature he made it 
easier for the Alexandrian philosophers, like Clement, to give 
Christianity a Platonic philosophy. He himself regarded 
his system as an exposition and development of Plato's: 
and that is its chief value for us. Otherwise, there is little 
in Plotinus which is not found stated more beautifully in 
the late mystics. This book of Dean Inge’s should serve 
to remind scholars of philosophy that idealism has for the 
world a value and a meaning altogether incommensurate 
with its success in actually solving mundane problems. 
The work of philosophy may be unappreciated by many 
social students, politicians and philanthropists ; but without 
it they would be working in a darkness which philosophy 
alone has the power to lighten. 
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Constable'sNew List 


VESTIGIA. 
By Lieut.-Colonel REPINGTON, C.M.G. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 21s. net. 
The Sunday Times (Professor Spenser Wilkinson) says: 
“Colonel Repington has well served his country asia 
military critic . . . an illuminating introduction to 
the modern history of the British Army.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS («Uncle Remus”). 
___ By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 18s. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ais. net. 


“One of the most original, amusing and piquant books 
ever written.”—New York Evening Post. 


GREEK LEADERS. 
By LESLIE WHITE HOPKINSON. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor W. S. FERGUSON, Professor of 
Ancient History, Harvard University. 5s. net. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY. 
A Study in the Principles Underlying Industrial Recon- 
struction. By the Hon. W. J. MACKENZIE KING. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY. 
A Study of Working Class Psychology. By ORDWAY 
TEAD. 6s. net. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 
By ROY W. KELLY and F. J. ALLEN. With a 
Preface by CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 12s. 6d. net. _ 


COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. 
By W. H. BEABLE. tos. 6d. net. 








. . his well-informed and well-arranged treatise will 
always be worthy of careful study.’-—Morning Post. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 
A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. By H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 
ss . an enlightening exposition of a very big and 
very serious strategic truth.’’—Evening News. 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 
. . . She gives us her intimate personal impressions 
of public personages, adorned with many good stories.” 
—The Siar. 
“ Quaint stories of officialdom.’’—The Daily News. 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS. 
A Plea for the Re-presentation of Christianity. By 
EDMOND G. A. HOLMES, author of “ What is and 
What might be.” 2s. net. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GOOD. 
By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. With a Note by 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. 15s. net. 

“This book is one of the few great books of our time, 
the most notable attempt to set forth a Christian 
view of the world.”—The New Europe. 


THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. 
The Natural Reconstruction of an Unnatural Existence. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE (White Fox). 10s. 6d. net. 
“...he gives us, in a most uncommon book, his 
dream of the England of To-morrow. To get ‘ out of 
touch with Nature’ is to get out of touch with life 
— - . . makes most stimulating reading.””—Sunday 
imes. 


PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS. 


By BERNARD SHAW. is. 6d. net. P 
a there is much good sense in Mr. Shaw’s views of 
The Economist. 


the peace for which we ought to work.” 





London: 10 CRANGE STREET, W.C.2. 
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& WINDUS 





THE JOURNAL OF 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN 


By W. N. P. BARBELLION. With an Introduction by 
H. G. Weis. An extraordinary human document. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net 
“‘ Emphatically the book of the day.’’-—New Statesman 
“‘ These journals will be devoured by thousands to whom 
their complete disillusionment, their scepticism, their 
abandoned sensuousness, their self-analysis and self-scorn, 
will seem like pages of their own life-history. . . 
Ten years more of seeing, reading, and thinking, and he 
might have reached to almost any kind of literary power.” 
—Nation 


JUDITH 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
The new play just produced at the Kingsway Theatre. 


THE BURNING SPEAR 
By A. R. P M. The Experiences of Mr. John Lavender 
in Time of War. A brilliant satire by a very distinguished 
writer. Cr. S8vo, 5s. net. 





THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. With an Introduction by 
H.G. Wes. “‘ There are scenes in “The Gay-Dombeys ’ 
better of their kind than anything in ‘Dombey and Son.’ ”’ 

Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo, 7s. net. 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM 


AND HIS FRIENDS 


Edited by LEWIS BETTANY. Demy 8vo 25s. net 
A delightful volume of 18th century correspondence 


AN AUTHOR IN WONDERLAND 


By KEBLE HOWARD. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net 

Mr. Keble Howard saw a great deal of the war “ behind 

the front,” and this book describes some of the effort of 
those at home. 


THE STERNDALES 
OF STERNDALE HOUSE 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. Cr. 8vo, 7s. net. 
A new novel of family life, a close and absorbing study. 


PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 


By E. A. VIZETELLY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net 
“Anyone who wants to feel the real Parisian life will 
draw inspiration from his pages.’’—Scotsman. 


NATIONALITY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Mr. Zimmern’s brilliant book.”—New Statesman 

‘‘ Mr. Zimmern’s essays fascinate the reader by their lucid 
and persuasive style.’’—Wesitminster Gazette. 


BOOKS AND PERSONS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. New and Cheaper Edition in 
the St. MARTIN’s LIBRARY. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net. The seventh volume of the TALEs 
oF TCHEHOV in this series is also nearly ready, entitled 
“The Bishop, and Other Tales.” 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 2. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Wander-Ships : Folk-Stories of the Sea with Notes upon their Origin. 
By Watrer Bassett. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 6s. net. 

This is an interesting little monograph on legends of the sea. 
** Wonder-Ships ” would have been as good a title, if not a better. 
The belief in phantom or magic vessels, often instinct with evil, is 
spread all over the world—naturally enough, since sailors are particu- 
larly given to superstition, and the strange, incalculable power of the 
sea was full of wonders for those who ventured on it in earlier days. 
The floating hotels of to-day have spoilt romance. It is high time to 
gather what remains. What art can do with such legends Coleridge 
and Wagner have shown. Mr. Bassett, an ensign of the United 
States Navy, has taken five stories of uncanny ships, associated with 
reward, punishment, spectres, death and the devil respectively, and 
written them up from the ‘‘ meager notes of collectors.” The colour 
thus added may be right or wrong. But all folklorists retelling 
stories add unconsciously something of their own views. Mr. Bassett 
is rather technical in his details occasionally for the landsman. 

His notes show wide research, and are full of debatable points. 
We think it is far-fetched to connect ‘* mere ” (sea) with ‘‘ mors ” 
(death), but the explanation of Vanderdecken as the man of the cloak 
because he represents the spirit of storm wreathed in cloud is ingenious 
and attractive. The prettiest of the stories reveals a young Indian 
warrior voyaging in a stone canoe to see his lost wife in the world 
beyond. Doubtless, as Mr. Bassett remarks, it owes something to the 
Christian ethics of missionaries. 


THE CITY 


HE general feeling in the City was that no sensa- 
tional Budget proposals were likely, and on this 


occasion Budget uncertainties have had less 
effect than usual upon markets. The fact that the Stock 
Exchange treats the first of May as a holiday (although 
this should not be taken as an indication that Stock Ex- 
change members have joined the Labour movement en 
masse) has, however, tended to restrict business. It 
looks to me as though, in spite of the various difficulties 
that are making themselves apparent in connection with 
the Peace, financial and business men generally are becoming 
more optimistic. It is a matter of psychology, but once 
Peace is formally signed and the blockade removed, it 
appears likely that business will revive all round. The 
removal now announced of many vexatious restrictions 
is already exercising a good effect in this direction. The 
oil share market continues to be the most active section, 
and the formation of a pool in a few hundred thousand 
Mexican Eagle Oil Shares has put up the price of that 
share to £6 5s. It was first recommended in these notes 
on September 7th at £3 14s. 6d. Burmah Oil is still strongly 
supported at £11 per £1 share, and is, in my opinion, well 
worth the price, if only on account of its holding of 1,000,000 
shares in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, in which, by 
the way, the British Government has a holding of 2,000,000 
Ordinary Shares. 


ue * 

The capital stock of the Imperial Continental Gas Cor- 
poration is also in demand at about 136; it was recom- 
mended in these notes on August 31st, 1918, at 116, and 
is firm on the anticipated approach of the time when the 
Company will receive compensation from the German 
Government. Holders who have a profit might, however, 
consider whether it would not be worth while taking it. The 
foreign exchanges have reflected politically uncertainties and 
also, in the case of France, the dawning realisation of the 
grave financial position. It now takes Frs. 28.35 to pur- 
chase a £ sterling, as compared with Frs. 25.98 at the end 
of December, and in the case of Italy, 35 lire, as compared 
with 30.30 lire in December. The Brazilian rate is 
gradually creeping up, the milreis now fetching the merest 
fraction under Is. 2d., which is a favourable factor for 
companies like the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power, 
whose takings are in Brazilian currency, but which have 
to remit to Canada and Europe in dollars and sterling. 
Brazilian Traction Common at about 57} still seem attrac- 
tive. The shipping centres are steadily buying shipping 
shares and a number of new shipping companies are being 
registered. 


* oy * 

About a year ago I drew attention to a passage in the 
Annual Report of the American International Corporation 
relating to the construction of fabricated ships. 


In the 


report for 1918, which has now been published, the President 


states :— 

Quantity production of fabricated ships has been proved practical. 
The principles of design and construction adopted during the war 
as the only way in which vessels could be built in the wholesale 
quantities demanded are applicable in times of , and will 
be of great importance in reducing the cost of construction of vessels 
in America. The ships built at Hog Island have received the 
highest rating both from Lloyds and the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. They are so well constructed in every respect that no diffi- 
culties or delays of any kind have been incurred in the operation 
of any of them since their delivery, and operators, to whom they 
have been assigned by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, have 
expressed great satisfaction, and are asking for more of the same 
type. They are performing admirably their service in carrying 
American goods to foreign ports, and have fulfilled every expectation. 


* * * 


This Corporation, which is a combination of great 
American banking and commercial interests to foster 
American enterprise abroad, is steadily developing its 
preparations for the exploitation of foreign markets. In 
the past, the United Kingdom and, at a long remove, 
Germany, have played the principal part in financing and 
constructing big public works in overseas countries, the 
Monte Video Waterworks, which is an English Company, 
being a typical instance. As will be seen from the following 
extract from the American International Corporation 
report, that Corporation is taking on the same sort of 
business :— 

The construction of waterworks and sewers in Uruguay has 
been completed during the year. The transaction has now been 
liquidated by the purchase by the Uruguayan Government of the 
bonds which we received in payment for the work. The net result 
has been most satisfactory, as the work was completed well within 
schedule time and at a cost which showed a good profit. The 
Government of Uruguay and the governments of the cities in which 
the work was done have expressed themselves as much pleased, 
and it stands to-day a highly creditable example of American 
engineering. The favourable trade balance which was built up 


by Uruguay during the war, and the consequent appreciation of 


the Uruguayan peso, made the refunding of these external obliga- 
tions through the sale of internal bonds a profitable piece of business 


to the Republic. 
Now that America has become a creditor instead of a 
debtor country, there is no doubt she will be able to make 
big strides in this direction. The extent to which European 
holdings of American securities have decreased is shown 
by the figures just published of foreign holdings of United 
States Steel Corporation stocks. At the end of 1914, 
the numbers of Preference and Common Shares of $100 
each held outside the United States were 309,457 and 
1,193,064 respectively, the corresponding figures at the 
end of March last being 149,582 and 493,552. The British 
holdings in 1914 were 174,906 Preferred and 710,621 
Common; at the end of March last these had fallen to 
39,471 and 172,628. Dutch, French and German holdings 
have declined similarly. 
ss aa o 


At the fortieth Annual Meeting of W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works, Ltd., the chairman stated that although 
the net profit of £148,000 was £14,000 less than the year 
before, the Board were, nevertheless, recommending the 
payment of an increased dividend (15%) because they 
thought that after having increased wages and bonuses, 
having added to the reserve and increased the carry forward, 
the reduction in the purchasing value of money and the 
high rate of income-tax justified the recommendation of 
a larger dividend. The following extract from the adver- 
tised report of the chairman’s speech is interesting :— 


He had sometimes thought they might have been withholding 
too great proportion of the profits earned, but the security of capital 
had been their first object, and the policy pursued was bound to 
lead to larger profits. It would appear, however, from occasional 
statements in the Press and the views of some Labour leaders, 
that prosperity obtained by such methods was to be deplored. 
However, profit sharing, as it was usually understood, was, he 
was convinced, impracticable in a business such as theirs. He 
had for more than twenty years given consideration to profit 
sharing in connection with their business, and had tried to find 
a method which would be satisfactory to the labour side and at 
the same time would not endanger the existence and continuance 
of the business, but he had failed. 


Unfortunately, the Chairman did not put forward any 
alternative to what, after twenty years’ consideration, he 


has apparently given up as hopeless. 
A. En. Davies. 
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The English Review. 


Edited by AUSTIN HARRISON. 








__Is. 6d. net. __ MAY, 1919. _ Is. 6d. net. 
POETRY R. Watson Kerr 
Muriel Stuart 

Richard Aldington 

Capt. H. T. W. Bousfield 


BAUDELAIRE AND His LeTTers 
ALONE 


J. G. Sime 
DEMOCRACY AND DIRECT ACTION Bertrand Russell 
CLASSIO AMERICAN LITERATURE (VII) D. H. Lawrence 
THe Two PaTHs M. P. Willcocks 
BRITISH OPERA Nicholas Gatty 


THE RooT-CAUSE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
THE CENTRAL HULL BYE-ELECTION 


LeT GOVERNMENTS BEWARE! 


THE TRUSTS Raymond Radclyffe 
Waar rc Ir? Austin Harrison 
Two NOTABLE Books 

OTHER Books 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 18s. Post free to all parts of the World. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or direct from 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 19 GARRICK STREET, LONDON. 


L. J. Redgrave Cripps 


Lt. Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. 
Austin Harrison 








J.A.T. IN “NATURE” 


THE GREAT WAR 
BRINGS IT HOME, 


THE NATURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF AN UNNATURAL EXISTENCE. 


Written and Illustrated by 
JOHN HARGRAVE (White Fox), Price 10s. 6d. net, 
as follows— 


“ The book is full of the true eugenist enthusiasm, and of valuable 
suggestions for making much of outdoor life and Nature’s school. It 
expresses the boy scout’s idea raised to a higher power.” 





“The Great War Brings It Home” is published by 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON. 








Mors Fanua Vitae. 





On April 30th, the Press Bureau departed this 
life “‘ unwept, snhonoured, and unsung. 


MR.HAROLD BEGBIE’S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 


MR. STERLING 
STICKS IT OUT 


throws a beam of light upon the mysterious ways of 
Governments in their relations with the Press. 

It was published on April 30th, having been “ held 
up” by Downing Street. 

But the book itself is more than a tilt at 
Government Departments and methods. It is an 
indictment of State Autocracy at the bar of Justice 
and Humanity. It reveals how lives may be marred 
by benevolent despots overawed by fear. 


Now Ready. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


MR. STERLING 
STICKS IT OUT 


By HAROLD BEGBIE G/- net. 
od. postage extra. 


HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS, LTD., 72 Oxiord St., W.1. 














smoke anything but Virginia cigarettes myself, 
“ Peace Proclaimed.” 







‘4 


Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


greatly appreciate your ‘ De Resrke’ American Cigarettes. I never 
indeed.” 


writes :—“ I greatly 
, and I think yours very good 


J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Route” Cage ea 


nS an ee 


Overseas, also Tobacconists 


BOOTS & SHOES 


are ‘eagerly sought by Men and 
Women who know their value. 
Consequently they are in short 
supply, but ‘K’ agents every- 
where will do their best to meet 
requirements. 





writes :-—" Your ‘De 
and pisasant.” 


quantity. Thus if enjey a good cigar. 
take the advise of feaple'whs tone 


and put "De Reashes to tne cee They are 


P*ecntn comes with quality — not 


Set SS Row Cote, 2 Bem ent 








FURNITURE for Cash 


Ths best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 


for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD'S ROAD, W.C.1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “Thibald” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
nen, and other Smocks, and Children’s Frocks, 











GLAISHER’S MAY LIST (No. 435) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 286 High Helbern, W.C. 1. 
All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secendhand books kept. 











FPRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer 

in Autographs, 83 HicH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
Lonpon, W.1. NOW READY: Catalogue of Books relating 
to EUROPE, Historical and Descriptive, arranged under the 
various countries, including early Travel, also Maps and 
— Post free on — 


UST PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 

J Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER, axyv THE 

AIR. ar free from Henry Sorneran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 





OR ANNOUNCEMENTS of LECTURES, SCHOOLS, APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT and WANTED and other small advertisements see back page. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





of Mind,” by Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., 
will be delivered at Dr. Wrii1AMs’ LIBRARY, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C. 1, on Tuesdays at 5.30 o'clock. 


ADMISSION FREE. For a Syllabus of the Lectures and further 
information apply to Miss DorotHy WrRINcH, 41 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 

19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 
Sunday, May 4th. 

11.15 a.m.—W. F. Westbrook, ‘‘ The Dedicated Life.”’ 


\ COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “The Analysis 





FABIAN SOCIETY (Women’s Group). 


N the FABIAN HALL, 25 Toru. StREET, WEsT- 
MINSTER, on MONDAY, May 12th, at 8 p.m., Mrs. 
PEMBER REEVES, Director of Education and 

Propagation, Ministry of Food, will lecture on ‘‘ The Real 
Problem of Domestic Service.’”’ Admission free. 


WOMEN AND THE LAW. 
T= WOMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE announce a Public Meeting 


in the Central Hall. Westminster, Monday, May 5th,8 p.m., to urge the Govern- 

_ ment to give facilities for its passage through the House of Commons to the 

Barristers and Solicitors (Qualification of Women) Bill. Speakers: Miss Chrystal 

Macmillan, Mr. E. A. Bell (of the Law Society), Mr. Holford Kaight (Barrister.at-Law), 

Mr. Wm. Lunn, M.P., Mr. D. Macmaster, M.P., Miss E. E. Froud. Chairman: 

Councillor Edith How Martyn, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. Admission Free. Reserved Seats }s. 
Tickets from W.F.L. Office, 144 High Holborn, W.C. }. 


hee COLLEGE for WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, 
(University of London). 








LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
To be awarded in June, 1919, for research work in a S 
Value £40 for two years. 
geen to — - a ete ogee or its equivalent. 
urther information may obtain rom the P: , to wh icati 
should be sent not later than May 30th, 1919. mnitteliatadiesneames 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


H ALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of 
Education) for _RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION WORK. 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates and Certificated Teachers (men and 
women). Ministry of Labour Grants for Tuition and Maintenance for Demobilised 
Men. Hostel, School and Clubs at Canning Town, E. Hostel, Farm and Clubs at 
Kenton, near Harrow. 
Apply Orc. Sec., Ed. as N.S., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C."1. 


RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—A One-Year Course of 
training is arranged for those wishing to gain experience in teaching older 
children. Teaching practice is provided in ‘ Higher Tops,"’ Central Schools 

and in Continuation Classes. Traised Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or 
candidates who have passed Higher Local Examinations are eligible. — Particulars 
as to fees, grants, and courses of study on application to the Principal, Miss F. HAwTREY. 


essen. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrmnce, Mepicrne, and Encinrerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 

pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


SOCIOLOGY. 




















SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

+ wry (Hoa, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK: Under the management of a 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 
(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in Schoo] Management and Method), 
« Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Werk- 
shops (including Forge aud Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 
Swimming Bath, Gywnasium. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
* Head Mistress: Miss CuamsBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop tne character, inteilect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Euthythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
owe grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 





RR OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes, Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gy tics, Swimmi House 


situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For prospectus, apply the PrinciPac. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, ening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The MissEs MANVILLE. 


HINDHEAD. 











LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tien—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
dent: Principals: Miss THeEopora Crark and Miss K. M. Extis. 


Ee MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training g College. 

















POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—LECTURESHIP IN HIS- 
TORY.-—The Council invites applications for the above post. Stipend £250 
per annum.—Applications, accompanied by not more than three Testimonials, 

should be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 10th of May, 1919. 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on the Ist of October. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Gro. H. Morvey, Secretary. 


OUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W.4.—Probationers wanted immediately. Age 19-26. The 
training is for two years in the nursing of Women and Children and is a valu- 

able preliminary trainiag for those who are too young to enter a general hospital. 
Lectures aad certificate givea. Salary Ist year, 415; 2nd year, £20, with uniform 
and laundry.—For further particulars apply to the Matron. 





WANTED, an ORGANISER, to raise funds for experimental 

educational work. Salary from £200 to £300, according to experience. 

Headquarters. London.—Apply, stating experience, Box 515, THe New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C., 2. 


COMPANION HELP wanted now for family (including four little 
girls) going September orcharding best part Australia; usefulness, sociability, 
energy. unconventionality and—no anxiety get married immediately upon 

arrival esseutial qualifications. Good home, wages and ideal climate,—Write full 
details B. E. P., care Deacon's, Leadenhall! Street, E.C. 3. 


OLUNTARY SOCIAL WORK organised by the Birmingham 
Women's Settlement. Board-residence at the Settlewent, 318 Summer Lane, 
Birmingham.—For information apply to the WarDEN. Z 


























A UimORS’ ae. ond TYPEWRITING of every 
escription tl ed. - 
Typists edie. inci 4 == = Ro 


gs, ° 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chan 
Tel.: Central 1565. ' ed candbcanans 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated accurately, and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—Mivner, 18 Cardigan 
Street, Cardiff. 


YPEWRITING and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING of every kind, 
High grade work executed promptly and at fair charges.—Evricrency Tyre- 
__weiTinc Service, Gamage Building. Holborn, E.C. 
OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Macrtnvstan Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westmiuster, S.W.}. 














Ce ES pennies with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Suppli \- 
hold. Tins s Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartus, 471 onan. Reed eae 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value onured. 
A Up to 7s. ver tenth ~—— oo Vetere. 12s. on Shoes, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
um. return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (bro erwise). 
uaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., a Marker Street. — 
std, . 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yeatly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Bound Volumes. 


Binding Cases for Vol. XI. and earlier 
Volumes are now obtainable at 5s. 
each and Bound Volumes of Vol. XI. at 
26s. Earlier Volumes at 32s. net. 
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